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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


| V AR between Russia and Japan draws perceptibly nearer. 
The Russian Government, which always needs time to 
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draw its great but scattered resources together, delayed its 


answer to Japan for forty days, but it has at last been presented, 
and is found altogether unsatisfactory. One report ascribes 
the cavalier methods of Russia’s negotiations to the fact that 
Russia believes that Britain is using all her influence with Japan 
to prevent war, and that she will succeed. According to the 


| wound the historic pride of Great Britain. 
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one of these Powers should be occupied, or perhaps crippled, 
by a great naval struggle. The precise relations of the re- 
maining Powers to the protagonists are still not known, and 
it may very well happen that the war may be one in which, as 
in the case of the Transvaal War, the nations and their rulers 
may be of different minds. 





At present nothing is certain except that if Japan is 
attacked by two Powers, Great Britain must intervene; 
while if Russia is attacked by two, France must either 
declare war, or, accepting a British alliance, must renounce 
her alliance with Russia. The situation will be full of 
perils, especially for ourselves, hampered as we are by the 
rash though attractive alliance with Japan; but not, we 
think, of insurmountable perils. The worst feature for our- 
selves of the whole case is the shattered and bewildering con- 
dition of our internal politics; but an emergency both wakes up 
the political sense of our countrymen and strengthens their 
nerve. It should be noted most carefully that from the day 
the war begins China ceases to be a negligible quantity, and 
that the impulses which govern the absolute mistress of 
China are beyond European calculation. She ought, on all 
usual hypotheses, to wish to recover Manchuria; but will she 
if it is to the advantage of Japan ? 

The German Emperor has recovered his power of loud 
speech, and we congratulate both him and his countrymen; 
but it is a pity that his first use of his recovery has been to 
Speaking at 


' Hanover on December 19th, it was natural that William II. 


accounts which seem least untrustworthy—recollect that a war | 
rouses to energy every unscrupulous speculator on every Stock 


Exchange—the Government of St. Petersburg has refused to 
relax its hold on Manchuria; has demanded either a free 
hand or a condominium with Japan in Northern Korea; 
and has insisted on its freedom to acquire or lease Masampho, 
the great harbour in South Korea, which threatens Japan 
itself. The Japanese statesmen, though they have dissolved 
their Parliament to free themselves from unwise pressure, 
reject these terms absolutely, and have, in a Note presented 
to the Russian Minister on the 21st inst., requested his Govern- 
ment to “reconsider its reply.” This request, even if it did 
not contain the time-limit, which, if added, was probably 
added verbally, amounts to an ultimatum, and it is difficult 
to believe that the Czar can meet it even by an evasive reply. 
If he answers as Lord Salisbury answered the ultimatum from 
the Transvaal, by a declaration that Russia has nothing 
farther to say, war will commence at once, probably with an 
attack on the Russian Flect. 

The Japanese will desire first of all to make their seas safe, 
and so secure an inviolable base of operations. It is reported 
on good authority that they have purchased or hired 
numerous trading steamers to serve as transports. Finan- 
cially Japan seems in a strong position, for her Government 
possesses three large capital funds which can be operated on, 
and a substantial specie reserve both in Tokioand London. In 
the event of naval success—which as yet is entirely matter of 
conjecture—the war may last long, for Russia will fight by 
land ina slow but very terrible way, will, in fact, repeat the war 
of the Caucasus; and its reflex effects in Europe, especially 
in tae Balkans, must be considerable. The fears, however, of 
a general war as bound to arise out of the struggle are as yet 
premature. Great efforts will be made to localise the contest, 
and the dread of compelling Great Britain, or France, or 
America to intervene will exercise a calming effect which will 


should praise the “German Legion” which assisted at 
Waterloo, and fought so heroically in defence of La Haye 
Sainte; but it was neither accurate nor polite, having regard 
to the usual etiquette of nations, to declare that that Legion, 
four hundred strong, in conjunction with Bliicher, “saved 
the English army from destruction.” The Duke of Wellington 
always admitted that Waterloo was “a close shave,” and 
could not have been a great victory but for Bliicher’s 
advance, but the British were winning before the advance 
had been realised. Emperors, of all men, should never 
exaggerate, for their words have already an unnatural 
weight. The truth is, we suppose, that any reference to 
an act of heroism by Germans carries the Emperor off his 
feet. He zs Germany, he thinks, and the double impulse of 
hot patriotism and self-assertion sweeps away statesmanlike 
caution. We must add in fairness that we do not see why 
the Emperor’s relationship to the British dynasty accentuates 
his indiscretion. Kings have no relations, and very often, 
indeed, disbelieve even in their brothers. 


Fresh light is thrown on the supersession of M. de Witte 
by a recent issue of the Copenhagen Politiken. The Danish 
paper gives a summary of the views on the treatment of 
Finland expressed by the Russian ex-Minister of Finance in a 
speech delivered before the Imperial Council in January, 1901. 
The speech specially referred to the compulsory conscription 
scheme of General Kuropatkin (the War Minister) and 
M. de Plehve (the present Minister of the Interior), but dealt 
with every aspect of the problem. M. de Witte’s chief argu- 
ment, so we learn from the summary given by the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Times, was u plea for the considerate treatment 
of a country which, unlike any other part of the Czar’s 
dominions, made no demands for financial support upon the 
Imperial Treasury. He also earnestly recommended the 
maintenance of an ancient civilisation of which the national 
Army formed an integral part. It is further stated that his 
appeal was so effective that the whole of the Imperial Council, 
including the Grand Dukes, with one exception, voted against 


be felt even though it is the interest of Germany that any the prBposed measures. A semi-official statement has since 
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been made in St. Petersburg to the effect that the publication 
of the speech cannot have been formally authorised by M. de 
Witte, but in no way impugning the accuracy of the report. 
In these circumstances, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 


arrived at by the German Press, that the publication of this 


attack on Russian policy in Finland is to be interpreted as a 


move on the part of M. de Witte against his successful rival. 


The Russian correspondents of the Times supply some 
interesting details in Monday’s issue with regard to the 
Russian Jew as an agriculturist. The Governors of the 
fifteen provinces where Jews are allowed to reside were 
“circularised ” by the Minister of the Interior, and it is from 
their reports that the informationis drawn. Special questions 
were addressed to the Governors of the seven provinces in 
which agricultural colonies of Israelites have been formed, and 
the majority of these officials entertain no doubt as to the 
capacity of the Jews as cultivators of the soil. The Governor 
of Ekaterinoslav plainly states that where they fail it is 
because they have not enough land, and he agrees with the 
Governor of Kherson that with better organisation and greater 
encouragement more Jews would engage in agricultural work, 
and the Jewish question would be rendered less difficult. 
With regard to the urban Jews, the Governor of Vilna dwells 
at length on the evils of overcrowding, the animosity excited 
by excluding Jews from Universities and high schools, and 
urges that their general education should no longer be pre- 
vented. The views of these officials are the more significant 
in that with few exceptions they are pronounced Anti-Semites. 


In this context we may note that a Reuter’s telegram from 
Kishineff, dated December 21st, announced the result of the 
trials of the authors of the disturbances which led to the 
massacres of the Jews. Two of the accused, by name 
Gretschin and Marosjuk, who were indicted for murder, were 
sentenced to seven and five years’ penal servitude respectively ; 
twenty-two others to periods of imprisonment ranging from 
one to two years, and one to six months; while twelve persons 
were acquitted. Simultaneously with this telegram, the Times 
reproduced “with reserve” information received by prominent 
members of the Jewish community in London to the effect 
that renewed excesses were being prepared for Christmas 
(January 7th, according to Western reckoning). The 
Governor, Prince Urussoff, so it is stated, had summoned 
the president of the Hebrew congregation and inquired what 
the Jews would do in such an event, and on being told that 
they would defend themselves, replied that in that case the 
military would protect the assailants. Independent inquiries 
from leading Jews in London have failed to elicit confirmation 
of the report, though its inherent probability is not denied. 


The Tribuna of Rome has given currency to a rather 
melodramatic story about the finances of the Vatican. 
Cardinal Gotti, Prefect of the Propaganda, recently, said the 
journal, presented himself before the Pope carrying Italian 
bonds to the value of £1,600,000, which he threw down at his 
Holiness’s feet, declaring that they had been entrusted to him 
by Leo XIII. to be delivered to the next Pope four months 
after his election! The Zrdbuna also affirms that two sackfuls 
of gold containing £360,000 were recently discovered hidden 
behind a bookcase. The latter story is nonsense, for that 
amount of gold would weigh four tons; and the former is 
denied by all concerned—including the Pope—and is in- 
trinsically improbable. There are always fictions in circula- 
tion about the wealth of the Papacy, and they are natural 
enough. The Papacy is a Government of a kind, and a 
Government which never issues a Budget is sure to be accused 
either of a grand hoard or of insolvency. As a matter of 
fact, we believe, “Peter's Pence,” the subscriptions to the 
Sustentation Fund, are very necessary to the Vatican, so 
necessary as sometimes to influence its policy. 





Lord Milner arrived in Johannesburg last Saturday, and 
was entertained at a great public reception in the Wanderers’ 
Hall, the cost of which was defrayed by a public subscription 
limited to a shilling a head. According to the Times corre- 
spondent, more people subscribed than voted at the recent 
municipal elections. There is no doubt that the bulk of the 
population of the Transvaal appreciate the sacrifice which 


country. Lord Milner told his audience that he ha, 
in better health to face the arduous work still before bj 
He admitted that his hope of the rapid development Py 
country had not been realised, but declared that he Ne 
doubt of its ultimate attainment. He was quite yuna 
he said, to face “any other buffetings which may ‘er 
store, without any loss of heart or change of mind” i, 
promised his hearers to discuss with them at an early ¢ 
some of the outstanding questions of administration, 
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The result of the elections to the Australian Commonwealth 
Parliament gives the Labour party the balance of power, that 
party having secured nearly half the seats in the Senate and 
in the House of Representatives having increased its member. 
ship from sixteen to twenty-two. 1t is a remarkable achieyo. 
ment in view of the vigorous anti-Labour campaign which Was 
conducted during the election. One striking fact js that 
Victoria, where the great railway strike took place last spring 
has returned all her Senators from the Labour party, We 
discuss elsewhere the chief features of the Labour programme 
which contains many valuable proposals, combined with " 
great deal that is extravagant and partisan. It is generally 
assumed that the result means a new Federal Ministry, with 
Mr. Kingston at its head, and some compromise with the 
Labour leaders as to the policy to be followed during the 
forthcoming Session. 


The last of the interesting series of articles on the Mosely 
Educational Commission in America appeared in Monday's 
Times. The writer, dealing chiefly with the American Uji. 
versities, inclines to the view that we may learn a good deal 
from the leading American foundations in regard to post. 
graduate study and research, but quotes with approval the 
remark of “a very up-to-date American educationist” 
& propos of Oxford and Cambridge: “ Do not alter them, or 
you will spoil them.” This he interprets to mean, “Do not 
try to Germanise or Americanise them,” adding: “ An English 
University is one thing; a German or an American University 
is another. Each suits its own environment, and cannot be 
transplanted elsewhere.” The same issue contains the report 
of an instructive address delivered by the Rev. T. L. Papillon 
at Writtle, near Chelmsford, on the 18th inst. Mr. Papillon, 
who had served on the Mosely Commission, while holding that 
education was only a contributory cause, and not the sole 
cause, of American prosperity, was much impressed by three 
facts. One was the readiness with which Americans con- 
sented to spare no expense on education. Another was 
the way in which their schools were used as a great engine for 
fusing the children of immigrants into the body politic of the 
United States. Thirdly, he noted the curious fact that in that 
home of democracy the system tended in the direction of the 
one-man management rather than of a School Board as a 
public institution. We missed, however, in Mr. Papillon’s 
otherwise illuminating address any reference to one of the 
finest of American products,—the “school marm,” who serves 
as a standing rebuke to the popular misconception of the 
American woman as a selfish bird-of-paradise whose one aim 
is to have a “ good time.” 


Lord George Hamilton, in reply to a resolution of the 
Ealing Central Conservative Association calling upon him to 
support Mr. Balfour, has written a letter which admirably 
sets forth the position we should like to see adopted by all 
Free-traders. Fiscal reform to him meant the extension of 
Free-trade; to many others it meant the rehabilitation of 
Protection. Upon such a vital difference no compromise was 
possible. He did not pretend that our fiscal system was ideal. 
“‘But change should be based, not upon the deceptive rhetoric 
of platform harangues, but upon an impartial and expert 
examination of all the complex data of modern commerce and 
international exchange, and promoted, not in the self-interest 
of manufacturers and owners of land, but of an urbiassed 
regard for the welfare of the bulk of the country.” We cannot 
see in Mr. Chamberlain’s Tariff Committee any promise of 
such an inquiry. 


Lord Cowper, one of the most respected and accomplished 
of Unionist Peers, has written an important letter to the 
Times. He admits that with the appointment of Mr. 
Chamberlain's Commission Protection pure and simple is 





the High Commissioner has made to the interests of their 





staring us in the face. But he is unable to follow the Duke 
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nshire in believing it to be the duty of Unionists to 

rifice every other party principle to the defence of Free- 
“rn He cannot trust the fortunes of our education policy, 
pe solidarity of the Empire, and Army reform to the Liberal 

iy as at present constituted. The election of Chamber- 
at at by-elections can do little harm, provided they 
support the general policy of the Government; but if the 
Government loses a series of by-elections, it will be weakened 
and discredited, “and the condition of foreign affairs is in 
itself sufficient to prevent us from wishing for that.” His 
advice to Unionists is to wait, and not go against their party 
tiJ] Protection is actually before the country. We can only 
say that we do not agree. Protection is already before the 
country in a most serious sense, and if we wait till a General 
Hlection before opposing it with all our might, our opposition 
will be futile. 

Mr. Winston Churchill made an excellent fighting speech 
at Halifax on Monday night. He dealt chiefly with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s new Commission of Inquiry, and subjected the 
proposal to some very pertinent criticisms. Mr. Chamberlain 
had declared at Leeds that he did not appeal to men who 
were doing well in their business, but that he wanted those 
whol . felt the injury of foreign competition. This was the 
kind of evidence which the Commission was to consider, and 
the kind of experts who were to compose it. ‘‘ Nothing will 
luce him to listen to what the great financial authorities 
think of his new proposals. He does not want the successful 
men, he wants the failures.” Mr. Churchill pointed out the 
partisan character of the Commission, and the fact that most 
of the members had already declared for Protection. Though 
we think that Mr. Churchill goes too far in assuming that the 
financial advantage of the members of the Commission is their 
motive for sitting on it, we agree with him that a dangerous 
agency has been created for bargaining with particular in- 
terests for political support. 


of Devo 


inc 


The policy of the Progressives on the London County 
Council in regard to the Education Act was defined by 
Mr. McKinnon Wood on Monday in an abie and temperate 
address. He readily allows that the Act, with all its draw- 
backs, affords great opportunities to the Council, and appealed 
to the party as men of common-sense to distinguish clearly 
between legislative and administrative functions. “ Parlia- 
ment can amend the Act; we cannot alter a line of it. What 
we can do, what we shall do, is to administer it in a progressive 
spirit, free from sectarian bias, impartially in the public 
interest, in the interest of educationand the children.” Much, 
no doubt, depends on the interpretation of the phrase “ina 
progressive spirit.” Otherwise, in regard to candidates and 
their pledges, there is no substantial difference between the 
principle laid down by Mr. Wood and that enunciated 
by the Bishops. With regard to the constitution of the 
Education Committee, a scheme for which was being 
prepared, and would be submitted to the Board of 
Education, Mr. Wood stated on behalf of the Pro- 
gressive party that in their judgment it ought to be “a 
Committee of the Council, of men chosen by the electors, 
answerable to them for their actions and policy, and not a 
Committee of delegates or representatives of various interests.” 
This side of the Progressive policy is more open to criticism, for 
the adoption of the principle of direct representation dis- 
regards the precedent of the Council’s own Technical Educa- 
tion Board; but in Mr. Wood’s opinion it would be impossible 
to secure a homogeneous or harmonious Committee on these 
lines. 


A decision seriously affecting the working of the Irish 
Land Act of 1903 was given in Dublin on Monday in the Land 
Judge’s Court by Mr. Justice Ross. It is to the effect that 
the tenant-for-life ought not to be allowed to appropriate the 
bonus to his own use, but should hold it for all other parties 
who took under the settlement as well as for himself. The 
decision, as the Judge explicitly declared, runs counter to the 
declared intention of both Houses of Legislature, but his 
duty was simply to interpret the Act, and he could find in it 
no words that could be legitimately interpreted to mean that 
the tenant-for-life should receive the bonus for his own use. 
Without such a provision, he admitted that it might be quite 
impossible to make the Act work efficiently, seeing that its 
absence will remove in the case of many landlords their 


strongest inducement to sell. The ‘introduction of an 
Amending Act is thus indicated as the only way out of the 
difficulty, and it is not anticipated that any objection would 
be offered by either landlords or Nationalists. 


The first meeting of the Classical Association of England 
and Wales was held at- University College last Saturday 
afternoon. The objects of the Association, which is open to 
persons of either sex, are defined as being “to promote the 
development, and maintain the well-being, of classical studies, 
and in particular (a) to impress upon public opinion the claim 
of such studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of 
education; (b) to improve the practice of classical teaching 
by free discussion of its scope and methods; (c) to encourage 
investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to 
create opportunities of friendly intercourse and co-operation 
between all lovers of classical learning in this country.” The 
need of a defensive organisation in view of the hostility of the 
extreme advocates of modern and utilitarian methods was 
insisted on by the Master of the Rolls, who presided, and by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. Professor 
Postgate in a brilliant speech combated the assertions that 
the influence of the Greek spirit was exhausted, and that 
translations were an adequate educational instrument; while 
Professor Butcher and Dr. Gow emphasised the point that the 
Germans, our great commercial rivals, fully recognised the 
value of classical studies as the best foundation for scientific 
efficiency. In the schools of Prussia, as Professor Butcher 
reminded his hearers, some eighty-three thousand pupils were 
being instructed in classical learning, as against forty thousand 
who were being instructed in non-classical subjects. 





It was unanimously resolved that the general meeting of the 
Association, which aims at doing for classical study what the 
British Association does for the advancement of science, 
should be held annually in some University town of England 
and Wales, Scotland being already provided with a Classical 
Association of her own. It was clear from the tone of the 
discussion that there was no feeling of opposition to the 
teaching of modern languages, or any desire to impose an 
obscurantist policy on modern education in favour of anti- 
quated educational ideals. We may note in this connection 
the annual meeting of the Modern Languages Association on 
Tuesday, when an interesting address was delivered by Sir 
A. Ricker. He did not deny the benefits of a classical 
education, but he protested against insisting upon it in the case 
of boys who could never get so far as the stage where its 
benefits could be enjoyed. To this no supporter of classical 
education could possibly object. 


The Annual Report published by the Board of Trade under 
the Companies Winding-up Act is a very interesting docu- 
ment. The total number of new companies during last year 
was 3,596, the number of cases in which winding-up pro- 
ceedings were begun was 1,629, and the number of companies 
removed from the Register on other grounds was 1,801. The 
total amount of capital involved in liquidation was over 
£64,000,000, but, as the Inspector-General points out, it 
must not be assumed that the whole of this sum has been 
lost, as a considerable proportion of the loss incurred by the 
holders of vendors’ shares was never represented by real assets. 
Attention is called to the enormuus increase in the number of 
private companies—?.c., companies registered without issuing 
a prospectus and inviting the public to subscribe—which is 
now sixty-one per cent. of the total. The Inspector-General 
thinks that the public require protection in the case of such 
companies by the extension to them of Section 6 of the Com- 
panies Act, which compels the publication of full particulars. 


The result of the polling in the Ludlow division to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Jasper More was an- 
nounced on Wednesday afternoon, Mr. Hunt, the Conservative 
candidate, being returned by a majority of 970 votes over his 
Liberal and Free-trade antagonist, Mr. Horne. At the last 
two General Elections Mr. More had been returned unopposed, 
and in 1892 the Unionist majority was close on 4,000. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 

Vy E scarcely see, if the accounts now pouring in 

from Tokio and the European capitals are even 
moderately correct, how war between Russia and Japan is 
to be avoided. The Czar no doubt wishes for peace; but he 
is not in strong health, he has lost some of his absolute 
control over the bureaucracy, and he cannot in the sullen 
condition of Russian public opinion venture on an open 
quarrel with the party of action. Pride in Holy Russia, 
the belief that she is irresistible and is always rolling 
forward to the sea, is one at least of the pedestals on 
which the autocracy reposes. To recede before Japan 
would inflict a grave wound upon that pride, all the more 
because Russian publicists, like the Chinese Ministry 
before the war, take pleasure in describing Japan as a 
“little” Power eaten up with vanity, and incapable of 
resisting “the Colossus” without first-class foreign aid. 
And to submit to Japanese terms would be to recede, for 
the statesmen of Tokio, rather, we admit, to our surprise, 
have not offered to abandon Manchuria on condition of 
receiving the protectorate of Korea up to the Yalu, but 
demand, besides Korea, the partial evacuation of Man- 
churia, and permission for the whole world to trade there, 
which means in Russian eyes that the whole “ profit” of 
the new acquisition shall go to Englishmen and Americans. 
It is this idea, which has no doubt a basis of truth, that 
produced the recent outburst in the Russian Press in 
favour of direct annexation, and it has probably helped, the 
Treasury being a great power in Russia, to sharpen Count 
Lamsdorff’s pen. ‘The Russians could, and, we think, 
would, postpone their hope of absorbing Korea—glaciers 
are slow—but they cannot give up their claim to Man- 
churia, nor, we greatly fear, their desire for Masampho, the 
great harbour in South Korea which looks directly and 
menacingly across the strait at the island Empire. Our 
countrymen, naturally enough, regard the demand for 
this port as a piece of impudent aggression; but one 
should be fair even to Russians, and we venture to say 
that if Great Britain occupied in the Far East the position 
of Russia, the Press would be choked with letters from 
Admirals on the impossibility of making the Pacific 
Squadron safe without possession of Masampho. It is 
the Bizerta of the Far East, and its owner, if possessed 
of a fighting fleet, could prohibit transit by sea from 
Viladivostock to Port Arthur. That is no reason why 
Russians should have it; but it is a reason why Russians 
should wish for it, and think it almost worth a war. They 
mean to be great and free in the North Pacific, as we are 
in the Mediterranean, and no more consider whether they 
are right in their aspirations than we consider whether we 
are in our right when we forbid any maritime Power to 
annex Tangier. 


On the other hand, the Japanese are much more pro- 
voked than they were. They consider that in suggesting 
a partition of Korea, which seems to have been done, 
whether formally or informally, and in claiming Masampho, 
the Russians have shown their hand ; that they intend, 
not in future ages, but almost immediately, to menace the 
independence of Japan. There must therefore, they think, 
be war one day; and had it not better come at once? 
No doubt the stake would be frightfully great, nothing 
less than the life of the Empire; but then the Japanese, 
or at any rate the ruling caste of Japan, do not want to 
live as the “ dwarfish citizens of a little State,” bound by 
its position to follow the Russian lead. Their great 
qualities—patriotism, intelligence, ambition—and their 
great foibles—vanity and self-absorption—all push them 
in the same direction. They want to be somebodies in the 
great world; and as they have long suspected Russia of 
wishing them to be nobodies, so now they are sure of it, 
and are as irritated as any Continental duellist when a 
glove is flicked in his face. They will, we think, fight 
unless Russia recedes; and how Russia is to recede we 
confess we scarcely see. The Ozar is already talking of 
his ‘“‘honour,” and “honour” in military Empires pro- 
hibits the passive reception of any kind of challenge. It 
cannot be denied that the demand to evacuate Manchuria 
is a kind of challenge, for unless there is a menace 
behind it, itis meaningless. It is said that Japan would 





. . . . tia. 
do better to wait till Chin 
Japan understands ie pov abt ~~ Ao ay her; but 
; ; : ‘tter than we do 
and is not longing to give Russia an excuse for calline 
upon her allies, France, and perhaps Germany. It jg gn; 
too, that Japan will be paralysed by want of money. } ne ‘ 
doubt if that is one of her embarrassments ; Md bai 
the experience of modern mankind is that taxation Fras 
a war is never resisted, that armies will go without me 
thing except food and munitions, and that these nite na 
dispensables can be purchased with inconvertible Bn 
money. If Russia does not recoil, the war, we think al 
come. : 
How it will end it is impossible to predict. It must at 
first be a naval war; and for the conduct of an Asiati 
Power in a naval war there are very few precedents indeed, 
The idea which lies at the basis of European speculation 
on the subject, that Asiatics grow timid on the water, js 
contradicted by many facts of history, by the feats of the 
Barbary corsairs and the Malay pirates, and of many of the 
Chinese and Japanese vessels in the late war ; but of their 
capacity to manage the huge yet delicate machines which 
we now describe as fighting ships the evidence is imperfect 
So is the evidence for Russian management of a great 
flect in war-time ; and so, above all, is the evidence as to 
the comparative condition of the rival squadrons, Thera 
are rumours that corruption has been rampant in the 
supply departments of the Russian Navy, and that tha 
most experienced Admirals are most annoyed by the con. 
dition of their ships ; but these are only rumours. Nor jg 
it yet known with any certainty whether the naval war 
will be a duel, or whether the European nations may not 
by mischance be drawn in as parties to the combat. If 
more than one Power attacks Russia, France is bound to 
aid her ally; while if more than one Power attacks Japan, 
we are bound to steam to the assistance of the Japanese, 
The probable action of Germany is unknown, and g0 is 
that of America; and, in short, the world must wait a little 
to see how the forces present on the scene, or capable of 
reaching it, will arrange themselves. We should say our- 
selves that the great maritime Powers would all be very 
glad to keep out of the struggle; but their conduct is 
hampered both by treaties, and by the distrust which 
Russia, by her needlessly tortuous diplomacy when dealing 
with Asiatic affairs, often contrives to inspire. If war is 
declared, the situation will clear itself very soon; and 
meanwhile observers will do well to be patient and a little 
reserved. There is nothing to be gained by shaking fists, 
and still less by threats of demanding ‘“ compensations” 
for any advantages either combatant may acquire. To 
demand the valley of the Yangtse for ourselves if Russia 
acquires Manchuria or Japan Korea is, in plain English, 
to demand another burden just when we are most loaded 
down by those we have. Where in the world are we to 
find garrisons, or, for that matter, governing Services, for 
another hundred millions of men, who all detest foreigners, 
and are all capable of secret combinations ? Such dreams 
should be laid aside, and we should confine ourselves to 
earnest watchfulness, and complete preparation to inter- 
vene should vital interests or clear pledges compel us to 
abandon the neutrality of which the state of opinion— 
which is no doubt favourable to Japan—may wake us 
unwisely impatient. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND MR. BALFOUR. 


| i has always been a charge against Mr. Chamberlain 
j that he entered upon a fiscal revolution without any 
clear idea of the system which he wishes to see substituted 
for that at present in force. His reference of the suggested 
new tariff to a Committee, or, as he prefers to call it,a 
Commission, of experts is an admission that this charge 
was substantially true. Mr. Chamberlain did enter upon 
his gigantic task without any personal investigation of the 
questions which he now proposes to submit to others. He 
plunged himself and the country into this unparalleled 
agitation with no conception of how the result he was set 
upon would affect the various industries which make up 
the vast and complex network of British trade. This 
quite accounts for the character which his speeches have 
uniformly borne. Their oratorical merits have been beyond 
dispute. The abundance of their rhetoric, the skill with 
which they have been suited to each particular audience, 








the occasional appeals to motives more exalted than 
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commercial success, have made them models of excellence | challenge to Mr. Balfour to say plainly whether he 
jn this line. But they have been equally remarkable | still holds by the official policy. Unfortunately, it is 
for their omissions. Mr. Chamberlain has told the|not a challenge which necessitates a reply, and Mr. 
atient the disease from which he is suffering and | Balfour has of late shown a disposition to let judg- 
Fe yemedy he proposes to apply. But he has made ment go by default. We fear that this is what he 
no attempt to bridge over the interval which is inter- will do in the present instance. He will either remain 
osed between the two. — He has placed one hand silent, or speak on some other subject, or defend the im- 
on the tender spot and said, There is where you feel position of retaliatory duties as though it were still a living, 
ain,” while in the other hand he has held out his pill practical policy. It is possible that he might make it so 
with an assurance that it will effect a complete cure. To even now. It is possible that if he were to say plainly 
ask how this is to happen 1s to be set down as an inferior | that liberty to propose a retaliatory duty in this or that 
creature destitute of all Imperial sentiment, and only fit | case is all that the Ministry demand and all that Unionist 
ssociate with such Little Englanders as Lord Rose- | candidates must demand if they are to be permitted to 
and Mr. Haldane. Now in order to show that he is | call themselves Ministerialists, it would constitute a step 
not opposed to inquiry, when it is carried on by the right towards the healing of the breach in the party, and impose 
people for a right object and in a right spirit, Mr. }on Mr. Chamberlain’s followers the necessity of no longer 
Chamberlain himself undertakes the work, not, indeed, in | numbering themselves among the supporters of the 
his own person—that might involve too much unfamiliar | Government. There was a time when Mr. Balfour might 
Jabour—but through experts whom he can trust. Speak- | easily have taken this course,—a time when Unionist 
ing as Free-traders, we welcome this new departure. Ever | candidates and Unionist speakers showed a real desire 
since last May we have persistently been asking for Mr. | to stop short on the journey towards Protection, and to 
Chamberlain’s plan and never getting it. Now that there | offer an effective resistance to the current which even then 
js really a prospect of having our prayer heard it is not | was sweeping them into Mr. Chamberlain’s net. But only 
for us to be over-critical of the particular form which the | the Prime Minister could translate this desire into action. 
answer takes. At length we shall see Mr. Chamberlain | Whether even he would have been able to keep the party 
committed to definite proposals, and though the advan- | together in view of Mr. Chamberlain’s determination to 
tages of a 10 per cent. tariff all round are still unproved, | make of every party organisation and every party candi- 
we have such faith in the impossibility of producing a /| date a mere instrument of his imperious will we cannot 
really workable scheme for levying this duty that we are | say. What is certain is that Mr. Balfour would have 
willing to overlook the want of foundation for the assump- | been forced to put forth all his powers in order to defeat 
tion on which the work of the Commission will proceed. | this determination of Mr. Chamberlain, and that instead 
It seems to us so likely that the inquiry will disclose hope- | of doing this he simply stood apart and watched his 
less divergence of opinion among the members, and that | followers being detached one by one from his side. We 
if they take their work seriously the result of their labour | are no believers in retaliatory duties, but we are Unionists 
will be not one Report but many, that we find it hard to | as well as Free-traders, and we would have gone—we did 
be severe on other aspects of this wonderful outcome of | go—as far as was possible in the direction of supporting 
Mr. Chamberlain’s eight months’ exertions. the Prime Minister against his seceding colleazues. But 
And yet we cannot be surprised that people have been | Mr. Balfour asked for no help, and to all appearance 
startled by Mr. Chamberlain’s new departure. his novel | desired none. Mr. Chamberlain’s activity seemed to 
method of arriving at a policy may not merit the precise | occasion him no alarm. He made no effort to guide the 
censure which it receives from the Standard. We are not | party organisation in the direction of his own declared 
greatly troubled by the “open and deliberate encroach- | policy. He accepted the victory of declared Protectionists 
ment on the prerogatives of the Crown.” After all, Mr. | with just as much satisfaction as if they had been Retalia- 
Chamberlain’s “Commission” is nothing more than a | tors after his own special pattern. And now, if he makes 
Lancet Commission to analyse samples of food, or a Daily | no sign, we shall have the Unionist candidates at the next 
News Commission to count the numbers attending church | by-election treating Mr. Chamberlain’s Commission as 
and chapel on a particular Sunday. If, indeed, it attempted | created to prepare the way fur the victory, nut of V-. 
to exercise the powers of a real Commission—to examine | Chamberlain’s ideas only, but of the ideas of the Govern- 
witnesses on oath, to call for persons and papers—the case ment of which Mr. Balfour is the nominal head. This is 
night be different. But even if it did, the remedy would be | the really intolerable feature in the present situation. It 
close at hand. Nobody could be compelled to give evidence is not what Mr. Chamberlain does that matters so much 
or to produce documents. It is a purely voluntary affair | as what Mr. Balfour suffers. Let us distribute aright 
from first to last. Describe it as a group of Mr. Cham- | the blame of what has happened. If it is Mr. Chamber- 
berlain’s admirers meeting together to help him out of a lain who has made the breach in the party, it is Mr. 
difficulty, and we see at once how innocent the affair is. | Balfour who has done nothing to keep it from growing 
The King’s prerogatives are no more infringed than the | wider every day. 
rights of the Bank of England are infringed by the issue to 
children of banknotes purporting to entitle the holder to 
four ounces of somebody’s toffee. Nor, again, can we feel 
that the appointment of this Commission is an attempt to | JT ORD MILNER’S reception in Johannesburg should 
“take the conduct of our national policy out of the hands silence the people who never weary in insisting that 
of Parliament and the Ministry.” Mr. Chamberlain’s | the High Commissioner hus lost the confidence of South 
experts may propose any number of duties, but between | Africa. The number and cordiality of the addresses 
their action and that of Parliament there will remain the | presented, the crowds at the reception, and the readiness 
serious difference that the one will be followed by payment, with which expenses were met by a popular subscription— 
while the other will not. There is no need to take Mr. and this, too, at a time of very general depression, when 
Chamberlain’s action too seriously. ‘The parallels which people are not in the mood for paying formal compli- 
the Standard institutes between this Commission and the ments—testify to the hold which the man who weathered 
Irish National Convention, or the Land League, or the the storm still retains over the people of the new Colonies. 
Revolutionary Committees in France fail in one material In his short speech at the Wanderers’ Hall he admitted 
particular. hese various bodies were formidable because | that the task of reconstruction was harder than he 
they had popular forces behind them which were directly | expected, but declared that he still remained an optimist, 
antagonistic to the law. There is no such danger here.-| and was prepared to meet the trouble of the future with 
If Mr. Chamberlain carries the country with him, he can | unchanged hope and unchanged mind. No quality appeals 
equally carry Parliament with him; and as soon as he is | more to Englishmen than courage, and the courage of the 
assured upon this head the Commission will disappear, and | High Commissionerisundeniable. He holds himself respon- 
the House of Commons will take the work upon itself. sible for the future of South Africa, and he is determined to 
There is another aspect, however, of this Commission to | see that future assured. For this purpose he refused one 
which the Standard’s censures do apply. Beyond doubt | of the highest offices in the gift of the British people,— 
it is “a violation of the Unionist concordat.” The “ order | an office which, though it brought with it much work and 
of reference” puts what has been supposed to be the | responsibility, would yet have meant a relief from the 
| perpetual, wearing burden of individual supervision which 


official policy altogether on one side. Whatever else | 
: ° . is . ; . } . . 1 ‘ ne . e 
this Commission may be or may not be, it is a direct’ he carries in the Transvaal. South Africa is not insen- 
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sible to such loyalty. To believe in her future and 
to be prepared to make sacrifices for its sake is a sure 
passport to her affection. We believe that the influence 
of the High Commissioner was never greater than it is 
to-day. 

The Press is full of Jeremiahs bewailing the piteous 

state of the Transvaal, and hinting darkly at labour 
wars and endless political agitation. We do not deny 
the very grave situation to-day, but we believe that it is 
terminable and largely fictitious, and we are glad to think 
that Lord Milner is once more on the spot to advise and 
encourage a community which is too apt to rush from high 
hopes to the extreme of despair. The work of the past 
two years has not been without its results. A far firmer 
structure of civil government has been created than the 
temporary unsettlement would suggest. But the shatter- 
ing effect of a three years’ war upon the industries and 
wealth of the place has proved greater than was antici- 
pated. The credit of a country cannot be healed in a day. 
The war involved a heavy expenditure out of capital for 
every one, from the great mining firm to the small trades- 
man. On the approach of peace all speculated (using the 
word in the best sense) on a rapid prosperity. The 
merchant stocked his warehouse, the mines made large 
outlays on new development, the artisan returned to find 
the work which he believed to be waiting for him. 
But nothing happened. The wheels would not go 
round, partly from lack of labour, and partly because 
more time was needed to repair the damage of three 
years of neglect. The first problem which the High 
Commissioner must face is, therefore, the economic one,— 
the absence of labour. If the great gold industry cannot 
work again at full power, then none of the subsidiary 
industries can move, and the hundreds of humble citizens 
who have staked their all on a return of prosperity are 
ruined. We stated last week our view of the labour 
question. The Transvaal is nominally under Crown 
Colony government, and while this state of affairs exists 
the British people are trustees of the land, not only for its 
own inhabitants, but for the whole Empire. We do not 
advocate any arbitrary interference with public opinion in 
the Transvaal; but if public opinion shows itself seriously 
divided on a grave question, we cannot acquiesce in the 
settlement of the matter by the British Government in 
deference to the view of a problematical majority. We 
are faced at once with the difficulty of ascertaining 
popular opinion. There is no Census, no voters’ roll, no 
machinery for the Referendum. There is one method, 
however, which seems to us possible. Municipal govern- 
ment has substantially been introduced into the Transvaal. 
There are voters’ rolls in Johannesburg and Pretoria, and 
in the smaller dorps lists could be readily framed by the 
Resident Magistrates. The question of the introduction 
of Chinese labour is primarily an urban one. An urban 
plébiscite would, as it seems to us, be a practicable means 
of arriving at the opinion of the people most directly con- 
cerned, and any legislation founded upon its results would 
be free from the accusation of being legislation from 
above. The experiment, also, would relieve the suspicion 
entertained by many in this country that local opinion is 
not adequately reported here, and that the British public 
only hear fully the views of the class who have extensive 
English connections. 

The labour question is the chief question of the moment, 
but there are many others which demand serious attention. 
Foremost is the question of revenue,—the problem of meet- 
ing the interest on a Debt which within a year or so will 
rise to £65,000,000, and at the same time providing money 
for the reproductive expenditure for which theland cries out. 
The large temporary expenditure which was necessary 
after the war must be brought to an end, and the purely 
administrative expenses cut down to the lowest figure. 
The Inter-Colonial Council, upon whose revenues the 
guaranteed loan is charged, and which has in its hands 
most of the reproductive expenditure for the two Colonies, 
will have a struggle, unless the labour question is speedily 
settled, to show a balance on its accounts; and as any 
deficit must be met by contributions from the Treasuries 
of the two Colonies, industrial depression in the Transvaal 
will make itself felt at ouce on the Budget. The question 
of new mining laws has to be settled, and some time in the 
near future a comprehensive native policy must be deter- 


° a 
will no doubt have collected sufficient evidence to be 
basis of one great South African native policy, framed the 
a view to the future of the whole sub-continent, L bi 
there are many vexed questions of local government a . 
must pave the way to the ultimate questions of a 
franchise and self-government. There is, we underst: : 
a great deal of political unrest in the Transvaal wie? 
perhaps, scarcely to be wondered at. It springs a 
from the natural chafing of an intelligent and , 
people under Crown Colony government, but mainly fe 
the unsatisfactory economic situation. When men om 
out of work they turn to political agitation; when a man's 
business is going badly he is apt to cry out for reform in 
the State. It will require all Lord Milner’s firmness aa 
tact to meet such unrest frankly, and to turn political 
aspirations into proper channels till the time is ripe for 
representative government. 

The great question is the economic one. What between 
shortage of labour everywhere and two years of unparal- 
leled drought in the country districts, people in the Trans. 
vaal are inclined to think that the country is in a very bad 
way indeed. A very little advance on the road to prosperity 
will make them change their opinion. The prospects of 
the country were overcoloured to begin with, and we ar 
now suffering from the natural reaction. It is important 
that this temporary stress should not blind us to the very 
real advance which has been made in the resettlement of tha 
two Colonies. Most of the outstanding questions have 
been given a provisional, and many, we believe, a per. 
manent, answer. To be sure, there is one great question 
unsettled, but the answer cannot be long delayed. After 
that our work is rather the slow marking time while the 
land progresses towards self-government than the arduou 
reconstruction of the past two years. Lord Milner’s task 
is perhaps nearer completion than most people believe. 





THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 


HE result of the elections to the Commonwealth 
Parliament will come as a surprise to those who had 
imagined that after the events of last spring the Australian 
Labour party had suffered sume loss of credit. In spite 
of an active anti-Labour campaign during the elections, 
the Labour party has secured the balance of power, its 
members composing almost half the Senate, and its repre- 
sentation in the Lower House being increased by nearly 
forty per cent. Victoria, which was the scene of the 
struggle in the spring, and in which the Labour policy is 
peculiarly violent and impracticable, is one of the chief 
contributors to the increase. Various causes are alleged 
for the result. Woman suffrage must undoubtedly have 
played a large part. But most important, perhaps, is the 
fact that Labour has a good fighting creed and fairly 
definite proposals,—advantages which its opponents can 
scarcely be said to share. The anti-Labour party has 
been weakened by divisions. As a correspondent of the 
Times puts it, “ Mr. Deakin’s policy is simply a slice of 
the Labour Party’s, with an enthusiasm for Mr. Chamber- 
lain thrown in. Mr. Reids is a flat condemnation of 
most things which Mr. Deakin wants, somewhat hampered 
by the fact that Mr. Reid himself wanted the same things 
a short time ago.” But there is more in the result than 
bad electioneering. At the time of the creation of the 
Australian Commonwealth it was noted by many observers 
that the Federal Parliament would in all likelihood prove 
more Radical than any State Government. In a State 
Legislature local interests play a large part, but in a Federal 
Legislature a Member votes for matters of which the prac- 
tical application is less directly brought home to him, and 
therefore there is more room for “ viewy” and doctrinaire 
policies. Besides, the Commonwealth was actually con- 
structed on something very like Labour ideals. Among the 
arguments used in its favour was the need of founding a 
central authority competent to provide for old-age pensions 
and the settlement of labour disputes all over the country, 
able to apply a strong and permanent policy to the dis- 
posal of unappropriated State lands, and capable of insist- 
ing upon uniform provision against interloping foreigners, 
white or coloured. The forecast is justified by results. 
Many of the ends which the Commonwealth was to achieve 
appear as definite doctrines in the programme of the 
Labour party, who are to hold the balance of power in its 
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Ce mea ee ea As . — 
Not that Australian Labour is a very explicit and 
t creed. It 1s made up of far too many diverse 
cobere? In Victoria it is almost entirely confined to the 
elements. d city classes, and, as was to be expected, it has 
Ne el of ordinary. doctrinaire Socialism in it. Else- 
a good a cssishen among selectors, miners, and country 
broil who have very little Socialism in their minds. 
apa speaking, it aims at counteracting what it 
bc a be the class policy of the separate States by 
means of the Federal Parliament, which the whole Austra- 
Jian people elects. It wishes to increase the power of the 
Commonwealth, and cast on it certain duties of employing 
and caring for the labourer. It wishes, at the same 
time, to stereotype the monopoly of Australian work- 
men by preventing immigration and the competition of 
cheaper or more highly skilled labour fruin outside. If 
we take the main points in its programme, we shall find 
little that is actually unreasonable, much that is quite 
consistent with the true theory of the Commonwealth, but 
much also which is extravagant and out of place in the 
resent situation of the continent. It asks for a white 
‘Australia,—that has already been granted. It proposes 
the acquisition of a large Federal territory and the im- 
mediate settlement of the Federal capital, proposals which 
are beyond cavil. ‘Then comes an Australian Navy, an 
ambition which is perfectly natural, and, as we have always 
maintained, quite consistent with a true Imperialism. <A 
scheme of local defence in which the people of a Colony take 
ide is the first requisite for any real federated defence 
of the Empire. The party asks also for a Federal sea-port 
and a high tariff, a proposal apparently foreshadowing 
the creation of a Federal State, as an imperium in imperio, 
which we need not say is wholly inconsistent with any 
same Federation. For an Absentee-tax and a graduated 
Land-tax—we presume on lands not beneficially occupied — 
there is much to be said ; we welcome it as one of the few 
contributions of the Labour party towards revenue. Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Courts are part of Federal policy, 
and State banks, a State note issue, and a compulsory 
State life insurance are schemes which are feasible enough 
granted a certain high degree of economic well-being. A 
minimum wage fixed by law, the eight-hour system, 
early closing, and free education are reasonable ideals in 
any democratic State. But on two sides the Labour pro- 
gramme seems to us conspicuously weak. It essays Con- 
stitutional reform, and proposes inter alia that Governors 
should be locally appointed. This proposal cannot refer 
to the Governor-General, and must mean that State 
Governors should be appointed, as in Canada, by the 
Federal Ministry. This was a point much discussed in the 
arguments preparatory to Federation, and there seems 
to be no doubt that the Australian plan—that State 
Governors should be nominated by the Crown—is much 
superior to the Canadian. It allows a State Governor and 
his Ministers to communicate directly with the Imperial 
Government, and so preserves a formal independence which 
does no harm and is gratifying to State pride. We should 
be sorry to see any such retrogade policy accepted. The 
Iabour programme also aims at the unification of Aus- 
tralia by the destruction of State barriers,—a proposal 
repugnant to the Federal idea, and based on that inability 
to appreciate such sentiments as local patriotism and 
nationalism which official Labour programmes are apt to 
reveal. But the real weakness and danger of the policy 
is on its revenue side. It talks of clearing off the public 
Debt—how it does not appear, unless by repudiation—and 
undertaking extensive public works, which are to give em- 
ployment to thousands of labourers, and are to be subject 
to Labour Tribunals and Arbitration Courts. But where is 
the money to come from? Australia is heavily burdened 
with Debt, and a true fiscal policy should economise and 
retrench rather than embark on new, large, and certainly 
unproductive schemes. 


We reach here the fundamental vices of all Labour 
programmes. They want to make the State a universal 
provider for its citizens, and at the same time they are 
incapable of any sane revenue policy. If you wish both to 
eat your cake and have it, you must steal a cake from 
somebody else; and the method of objecting to public 
burdens and insisting upon public benefits leads logically 
to confiscatory legislation. We have too much respect for 
the people of Australia to believe that they can ever reach 
thisend. But it is very necessary for all sections of the 








community who believe in sane and provident government 
to resist such “ wild-cat” proposals, while they are ready 
to listen sympathetically to the reasonable sections of the 
Labour programme. We have no complaint to make of 
the policy of exclusion which emphasises the cry of 
“ Australia for the Australians.” She has so much to do 
at home that it is reasonable that she should devote her 
chief attention to domestic matters, and even show herself 
unwarrantably jealous and self-contained. We do not 
believe that she wil! ever lose sight of the larger Imperial- 
ism, of which she has already given such ample proofs, 
Nor do we think that the power of the Labour party is 
anything more than a temporary inconvenience. A Labour 
party must add many valuable suggestions to national 
policy; but if at any time it becomes arbitrary and 
extravagant, and its methods tend to a wholesale dis- 
organisation of social and industrial life, then, as in the 
Victorian railway strike, it is powerless in the face of the 
solid forces of the community. 





GRANDFATHERLY GOVERNMENT. 


oe “ circle,” or reception, held by the Emperor Francis 
Joseph on the day of the meeting of the Delegations 
in Vienna last week was a scene full, not only of 
picturesque interest, but of illumination. Most people 
recognise, in a more or less vague fashion, that somehow 
it is the influence of the Emperor which prevents that 
extraordinarily complicated piece of political mechanism 
known as the Austro-Hungarian Empire from breaking ! 
down altogether. but in the accounts—especially that in 
the Standard of the 18th inst.—of what passed on the 
occasion to which we refer there was to be found so clear 
an exhibition of the relations obtaining between the 
venerable Sovereign and politicians assembled from all 
the divers portions of his dominions as to make quite 
intelligible the hold which he possesses over them. There 
we could see his Majesty “at home ” to the members of the 
Delegations, and the members quite distinctly at home with 
him. First, so as not to have too many at a time, and to 
have every one within easy talking distance, the Emperor 
received the Hungarian Delegation,and then the Austrian, 
each sixty strong. They were ranged in a semicircle 
in front of the throne, and the Sovereign addressed 
one after the other, whether Peer or commoner. Almost 
all were in Court dress, or some national garb counting as 
such, but one or two Radicals asserted their principles by 
appearing in morning dress. Their loyal countrymen were 
disgusted at their doing so, but they were not shut out 
from the Emperor-King’s presence because of their un- 
conventional attire. Very noteworthy, surely, was their 
non-exclusion, and signilicant of the true character of 
the occasion. It was, that is to say, essentially a 
family gathering, designed and used by the head and 
host for the purpose of making himself better acquainted 
with the circumstances, needs, and aims of the various 
sections of his family there represented, and of letting those 
before him know with entire frankness his opinion of 
their conduct so far as it had come under his notice. It 
was a pity, no doubt, if their sense of good manners did 
not in all cases avail to induce them to put on the garb 
usual on such occasions, but that omission could not affect 
the head’s desire to know all about them and all their 
relations, and to give them his counsel or rebukes as 
circumstances required. 

There was little, if any, ceremony about the intercourse 
which thus took place. ‘lhe Emperor, we are told, knew 
every Delegate, even those who were presented to him 
for the first time, either by sight or by name, knew the 
family and occupation of each, the constituency he repre- 
sented, and the public position he held in his province or 
elsewhere. He knew, too, what events of general interest, 
political or economic, had been happening in each province. 
And so there was no gulf to be bridged, no difficulty on 
the Emperor’s part in getting into touch with all these 
representative members of his vast family. To each, be it 
remembered, he spoke not only or primarily as their 
Emperor, ruler of them all collectively, but as the hereditary 
lord, out of a background of immemorial antiquity, of each 
man’s own district. It is their direct relationship to him as 
King here, Archduke there, Duke or Count or Margrave 
elsewhere, but in every case as the one undoubted possessor 
of the ancestral title to their personal loyalty, that consti- 
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tutes one family of that heterogeneous assemblage of races 
—Magyar, Slav, and Teuton—which makes up the Austrian 
Empire. It is a unique foundation to build on, and the 
Emperor Francis Joseph has known exactly how to build on 
it, by developing—and that in the most natural and whole- 
some manner—the realisation of this personal relationship 
between the reigning member of the house of Hapsburg- 
Lorraine and the natives of each diverse section of its 
hereditary territories. To do this has required infinite tact, 
infinite good feeling, infinite capacity for taking pains, and 
no small amount of imagination.’ It is not enough for 
such a Sovereign to intervene when difficulties arise. 
The appeals to patriotism and loyalty proper, and so 
valuable, in such circumstances cannot be relied on to 
secure satisfactory results unless there has been estab- 
lished a certain atmosphere of intimacy in which to make 
them. The “circle” held by the Emperor last week shows 
that he has established just this needed atmosphere. With- 
out any loss of dignity, he, the descendant and representative 
of Charlemagne, is able both to remonstrate with—indeed, 
one may frankly say to scold—fretful Czech Deputies 
and rowdy Croats, and even to submit to be “answered 
back” by them. There is nothing very original in the 
remarks reported as having been addressed by the 
Emperor to these doubtless well-meaning but very 
troublesome politicians, to whom the discovery and 
exemplification of the possibilities of Parliamentary 
obstruction by our Irish Nationalists opened up vistas 
of conceivable gain to their respective nationalities, accom- 
panied by boundless horseplay for themselves. But all 
that the Emperor had to say was “rich in saving common- 
sense” as to the folly and short-sightedness of obstruc- 
tion, and its entire variance with the spirit of true Con- 
stitutionalism. ‘You can attain the fulfilment of all your 
wishes in Constitutional ways. ..... By obstruction 
you will attain nothing.” These are the keynotes of the 
quite controversial conversation his Majesty held with Dr. 
Kramarz, one of the leaders of Czech obstruction in the 
Austrian Reichsrath; and he struck them with great earnest- 
ness. His interlocutor was obstinate, though not disrespect- 
ful, in defending the line taken by himself,and his colleagues 
with a view to the promotion of their national aspirations 
in regard to the official position of their language and their 
claim for a Czech University in Moravia, in consideration 
of their numbers and their services to the Monarchy. 
But it cannot be doubted that the vigour with which their 
Sovereign has urged upon them the essential futility of the 
Parliamentary devices in which they have been revelling 
gives Constitutionalism, at any rate, the best chance which 
can be secured for it of working satisfactorily on its present 
lines in the Cisleithan portion of the Dual Monarchy. 
Arguments addressed to them either in Vienna, Prague, or 
Brinn by the German politicians— themselves not strangers 
to the obstructionist idea—are certain to fail of obtaining 
any serious attention from them. Among the Czechs, 
by themselves, it is to be feared that there is a very small 
likelihood of the development of a sober Parliamentary 
spirit. But the Emperor is theirs not less than the Ger- 
mans’, and they know and feel that he can understand 
the Czech point of view; and when he tells them frankly 
and unofficially that they have nothing to gain by 
obstruction, they will at least seriously consider whether 
he may not know better than they. So, again, it is quite 
possible that the Croatian delegate to whom the Emperor 
observed that he and his friends made “too much noise,” 
both in the Dalmatian Diet and in the Reichsrath, may 


Emperor Francis Joseph and the politicians and 
the profoundly varying nationalities which are h 

together by the Hapsburg sovereignty. he ow eld 
maintain and cultivate such relationships ig bine . 
Not otherwise might Maria Theresa in her later mids 
when the storm of her protracted struggle for her iW 
was overpast, have talked to the Hungarian nobles : 
burghers who in her fair young motherhood had acela} me 
her as their “ King,” supposing that they had objected 
any details of her enlightened domestic policy. “Hg . 
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and successor, the Emperor Joseph, too, though mas 
successful a ruler, had the same deep sense of dut the 


same intense and painstaking interest in all that conce 
the welfare of his subjects. By the exercise of like qual 
lit up by a singular governing instinct, the Emperor Franc; 
Joseph has turned to the best uses his unique heredita : 
position, and has given his uneasy combination ‘! 
nationalities the best chance of continuing to constitutg 
one of the Great Powers of Europe. The future of the 
complex heritage of the Hapsburgs is hard to forecast 
But it is instructive, and not unpleasant, to read of a scene 
which suggests that the Austrian States form, after all, g 
rather querulous but still united family party, ’ 
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THE IRONY OF CHRIST. 


ISHOP THIRLWALL in his famous essay on “hg 

Irony of Sophocles” introduces bis theme with tho 
remark that “some readers may be a little surprised to seg 
irony ascribed to a tragic poet.” The surprise, perhaps, ig 
greater to find the same mode of speech attributed to our 
Lord as one vehicle for the transmission of His message, 
Commentators and preachers have for the most part shrank 
from the idea as though it implied a certain derogation from 
the sublime import of His mission, if not also from His 
divine character. Doubtless the explanation of their timidity 
lies in their acquiescence in the popular but fallacious notion 
which identifies the accidents of irony with its essence, con. 
ceiving it always as involving personal spleen and inhuman 
contempt for those against whom it is directed. Carlyle 
makes Teufelsdréckh a sharer in this opinion: “Sarcasm I 
now see to be, in general, the language of the Devil: for which 
reason I have long since as good as renounced it,’—a curious 
comment on the prophet’s own favourite manner. Were 
sarcasm merely the expression of a hard and indifferent 
attitude toward men, nothing could be more foreign to the 
spirit and work of Christ. But even this, the most dangerous 
form of irony, has its nroral uses, and may well take its place 
as a not unjustifiable weapon in the armoury of the religious 
teacher and reformer. Divest it of all personal rancour, purge 
it of the taint of intellectual pride, of the spirit which Byron 
ascribes to Gibbon when he pictures him as— 


“ Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer ; 
The lord of irony,—that master-spell,” 


and it may be as a “ terrible and fiery finger, shrivelling false- 
hoods from the souls of men.” As Ruskin says, “folly and 
sin are to a certain extent synonymous; and it must be well 
for mankind in general if all could be made to feel that 
wickedness is as contemptible as it is hateful.” Using the 
term in its widest sense, we find irony as the distinguishing 
mark of the loftiest spirits of the race—of a Plato, a St. Paul, a 








come to the conclusion that the “immeasurable sufferings | 
of the Croatian nation,” to which he explained that this | 
“noise”? was due, are remediable by other means than | 
turning Legislatures into bear-gardens. To the Hungarians, | 
as the difliculties which loomed so blackly in their country | 
through much of the past year have at length been, at any 
rate for the time, in some fashion surmounted, the Emperor 
had no rebukes—or only the gentlest and most in- 
direct—to offer, while he very usefully assured several 
Austrian Deputies that the anxiety which they entertained 
with regard to the Army in consequence of the Hungarian 
arrangement was quite uncalled for, as nothing would 
happen to disturb its well-tried foundations. 

Altogether, there is about the scene on which we have 
dwelt a remarkable patriarchal attraction. Not grand- 





Shakespeare, a Pascal, to name but a few—and we may well 
conclude that He Who saw life in its moral and religious 
aspects with an unrivalled steadiness and sanity can bave been 
no stranger to a permanent element of human experience, 
and therefore an inseparable adjunct of human speech. 


Of course, there are types of irony of which Christ never 
made use. Some are wholly obnoxious to the purport of His 
appearance; some we feel intuitively to be, though innocent 
in themselves, inconsonant with His function as the Revealer 
of God and Redeemer of man. As an illustration of the 
former, take the wanton or malignant irony “by which a man 
humours the folly of another for the purpose of rendering it 
more extravagant and incorrigible.” The darker side of this 
irony may be seen, as Thirlwall says, in the weird women who 


motherly at all, but in the best sense of the word grand- | feed the ambitious hopes of Macbeth, and afterwards lull him 


fatherly, is the kind of relation which subsists between the ! into a false security, raising 
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* Such artificial sprites 


As by the strength of their illusion 

Shall draw him on to his confusion.” 
he other extreme, the light and sportive irony that 
n simulated self-praise or in assumed depreciation 
of another—the covert language of love and sympathy—has 
no place in Christ’s recorded sayings. Quaint conceits of 
“the feigned abuse” of “perplexed lovers,” the 
playful interchange of ironic banter, though natural among 
equals, are not to be expected in the converse of One Who was 
conscious of a mission higher than any entrusted to the sons 
and Whose soul was straitened till it was accom- 
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delights i 


language, 


of men, 
plished. 

Nor, again, can we detect in Christ a touch of that irony 
which Socrates raised to a philosophic method, and which 
henceforth has been associated with his name. Socrates was 
conscious of his ignorance, whereas those with whom he 
argued were not ; and in this disparity lay the irony. It con- 
sists, as Zeller remarks, in the fact that without any positive 
knowledge, and prompted only by a desire for knowledge, 
Socrates addresses himself to others, in the hope of learning 
from them what they know, but that in the attempt to dis- 
cover it, upon a critical analysis of their notions, even their 
supposed knowledge vanishes. But whereas Socrates calls 
men to self-redemption through self-knowledge, Christ sum- 
mons them to self-surrender and to faith. 


Apart from these species of irony, the Gospels have 
preserved for us abundant illustrations of our Lord's use 
of this mode of speech. The persons who are its objects were 
the sophists of the time, the scribes and Pharisees. What 
could be more ironical than His picture of them as blind 
teachers leading blind scholars, and both falling into the 
ditch? Or His condemnation of their hide-bound pedantry: 
“Beautifully (x#aa;) ye reject the commandments of God, 
that ye may keep your own tradition”? Or His scathing 
invective that lays bare their moral hollowness in that 


while they “build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish. 


the sepulchres of the righteous,” they are really of the same 
spiritual kin as their forefathers who “killed the prophets” ? 
The twenty-third chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel contains 
one of the most cutting and searching pieces of irony in 
literature, truly terrible in its sustained passion and revealing 
power. Some critics will have it that our Lord here exceeds 
all the proper bounds of decorum, and falls into the tempta- 
tion that besets every prophet, of turning in misanthropic 
rage upon the generation which declines His guidance and 
takes its own way. ‘To which, perhaps, Dr. Martineau’s 
vigorous words are a sufficient reply :—‘ The prophetic spirit 
is sometimes oblivious of the rules of the drawing-room; and 
inspired Conscience, like the inspiring God, seeing a hypocrite, 
vill take the liberty to say so, and to act accordingly.” But 
even in the righteous indignation proper to a holy nature, 
Christ never ceases to be genuinely human. He plays no 
eynic réle. Believing in God and in the human soul, His 
irony is but veiled pity, and the pity is so intense that it at 
length burns away the veil and we hear wrung from Him the 
cry:—*O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets 
..... how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” 


When we turn to the teaching addressed mainly to His 
immediate followers we find a mild and gracious irony often 
oa His lips. ‘Two examples must here suffice. The reader of 
the Gospels is always conscious that between Christ and the 
men of His time there was “a great gulf fixed.” In spite of 
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His repeated warnings, even His Disciples obstinately clung to | 


a crude and materialistic interpretation of His words. That 
He Himself foresaw the tragic issue of His life, and was at 
pains to prepare the minds of His Disciples for it, is a feature 
of the evangelical narrative without which the whole picture 
of His life becomes chaotic and unintelligible. Yet it was 
this bitter ending to all their glowing day-dreams that they 
refused to face. He knew that attachment to His cause would 
involve imprisonment, wounds, and death, that as the master 
soshould the servants be. So far apart were their respective 


outlooks, that only by a kind of gracious irony, interpreted, it | lest by her continual coming she weary me.” 


may have been, by a sad and wistful smile, could His find a 
point of contact with theirs. Here doubtless is the explana- 


tion of a saying on which traditional exegesis has been forced | succeed in gaining it. Ov take that other graphic sketch cf the 
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to put an unnatural meaning because of its prosaic appre- 
hension of the words. When St. Peter, as the spokesman of 
the apostolic band, pleads for some reward of their sacrifices : 
“Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee,” Christ makes 
the strange reply : “There is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, but he shall receive an 
hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, and 
sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, with persecu- 
tions.” It is as though for the moment He accommodated 
Himself to His hearer’s point of view, and by so doing most 
effectually set it aside. He seems to say: “You have sacri- 
ficed relatives, lands, and houses for my sake, but you will 
be repaid in kind a hundredfold. You came to me paupers; 
you will leave me men of substance.’ When He adds— 
“with persecutions”? the irony is obvious. Two pictures are 
flushed before the Disciples’ eyes. In one they see themselves 
happy and flourishing members of society, with health, wealth, 
and troops of friends; in the other they are hunted and harassed 
outcasts, reckoned the refuse of the world, made a spectacle 
to angels and to men. The irony drops and the paradox is 
resolved when He makes it clear that spiritual and temporal 
rewards belong to different spheres of thought, and have no 
common denominator, by adding: “and in the world to come 
eternal life. But many that are first shall be last; and the 
last first.” The other illustration is in connection with a sore 
crux of expositors from the days of St. Jerome to those of 
Trench,—the parable of the unjust steward. The villain of 
the story is the opportunist pure and simple. He seeks his 
own selfish ends at the cost of honour and principle. He 
would stand well with all parties. His stewardship being 
threatened, he opens up negotiations with the tenants, scales 
down their just debts, and when the blow falls that deprives 
him of home and comfort, they are at hand to supply his 
needs and to justify his wisdom. Then follow the words that 
sadly perplex the literal-minded: “ And I say unto you, Make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness; that, 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habita- 
tions.” Are we to see here an exhortation to put out money 
at spiritual usury? This is a difficult idea. But all is plain 
and natural if we read the verse as an ironical comment of 
our Lord’s on the story. He would teach that while in this 
world a dexterous manipulation of opportunities may meet 
with success, it is absurd to suppose that such a policy holds 
the key of the kingdom of God. By disloyalty to conscience 
and principle a man can make friends of the unspiritual; but 
does he really expect that these will welcome him in his day 
of spiritual stress to the everlasting habitations ? 


We speak of “the irony of fate”’ The Greek wished to 
express by the phrase “the contrast between man, with his 
hopes, fears, wishes, and undertakings, and a dark, inflexible 
fate.” It is needless to say that He who made the truth of 
the divine fatherhood the vital possession of the human spirit 
recognised no such contrast. Yet it would be a mistake to 
suppose that He was blind to the surprises and contradictions 
of life. The irony of circumstance appealed to Him pro- 
foundly. How ironical, for example, was His own outward lot 
contrasted with His inner dignity! ‘The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.” Or again, what an ironic 
spectacle did His contemporaries present in their respective 
attitudes to Himself and the Baptist! Their reasons for 
refusing allegiance to one or other were contradictory. They 
objected to John on the ground of his asceticism, but when 
Jesus came, eating and drinking, they turned on Him on the 
ground of His free living. With grave and sorrowful irony 
He compares Himself and His forerunner to the children in 
the market-place who called to their fellows and said: “ We 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced; we have 
mourned unto you, and ye have not lamented.” His parables 
are full of the same consciousness of life’s ironies. Take the 
picture of the Judge urged by the importunate clamour of a 
widow to avenge her wrong, and surrendering with the 
cynical remark: “ Though I fear not God, nor regard man; 
yet because this widow troubleth me, I will avenge her, 
Justice 
in this world is often at the mercy of an accident: not 
righteous claims, but persistent vociferation will frequently 
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supper and the invited guests. As Christ gravely enumerates 
the excuses put forward for refusing the proffered Messianic 
blessings did no smile of gentle irony curve His lip or shine 
in His eyes? Must not even the dullest have read the soft 
sarcasm of the words: “I have married a wife, and therefore I 
cannot come”? The irony takes on a more sombre hue when, 
piercing the veils that hide the true trend of life, He warns 
men: “Many be called, but few chosen”; or in words that 
express one of His favourite thoughts: “Many that are first 
shall be last; and the last first.” 


Thus do we see that He has consecrated this intellectual 
gift and redeemed it from all ignoble use, in making it at once 
an instrument of punishment to the wilfully blind, and a 
guide to a wider outlook and a more spiritual interpretation 
of life for those who, though blind, long for the dawn. 





THE WORK OF THE FROST FAIRIES. 


(* the fells and high moors the Spirit of the Mist makes a 
league with the frost fairies to decorate for Christmas 
the forms of mountain plants, and the faces of the chiselled 
rocks that border the leaping mountain streams. Here is 
material of every dainty kind for the frost fairies to try their 
hands upon. In the niches of their walls the ferns, even if 
dead and brown, linger late, and on the shelves where the 
earth can gather are the star-shaped leaves of what in summer 
are the burn-side flowers. From the wet rocks hang curtains 
and streamers of moss, green as malachite and soft as plush, 
down which the water-drops trickle like beads, and fall into 
the stream. Where a minor tributary has burrowed its way 
far below the peat and rushes and soaks, on the fell-side far 
above it spouts in a last leap from the crevice in the rock 
into the rushing channel of the burn. In their elfin crafts- 
manship the frost fairies are aided by the favour of the 
clouds. The freezing vapours moving on the face of the fell 
sow gently, as if with invisible hands, the fog crystals on every 
vegetable substance that grows upon the fell. The heather 
buds; the exquisite spraysof the whortleberry leaves, where these 
have not yet fallen, but hide, like tiny myrtles, in the sheltered 
corners of the rocks amid protecting heather; the winter 
rushes, the cushions of sphagnum moss, the bents, the heather 
roots hanging over the broken sides of the burns, the dead 
bracken leaves, and the trailing mountain briars,—all these 
are transformed into the stems, branches, or supports of the 
flowers of the frost-fog. Constantly sweeping in gentle 
breaths of air across the fell, it builds up the fair and 
imponderable forms of flowers, wrought from minute crystals 
and glittering spikes of ice. Some are like the drooping 
plumes of coxcombs, some like the upright feathers of the 
reeds. Others are like the diamond stars of the Order of 
the Garter or the Bath; others like sprays fashioned from 
tiny sparkling brilliants. A spray of heather becomes an 
ostrich plume, with barbules of ice-crystal; a winter fern, 
with its graceful curve, is transformed into the frontlet of a 
tiara of white and shining erystal. So light and so fleeting 
are the jewels of the mist, that the frailest stem or 
fibre shows no flexure beneath their glittering adornment, 
and the gems which bead the outlines of their form 
might be strung upon a thread of gossamer and fail to 
weigh it down. To the living waters of the becks the 
frost fairies come in a pettish mood, for running waters, 
as every one knows, have a divinity of their own, too potent 
for ghosts to cross them, and on which neither fairy, elf, 
nor sprite can lay impertinent control. They fear to make 
trial of the becks and streams, which flow on for ever 
unbridled and unchecked. So the frost fairies tease the 
children of the becks, the dripping fountains, and the streaks 
down the rock faces, and put them into limbo, or place them 
under a spell, or turn them into changelings of ice whom no 
one could recognise. What was a shelf overhanging the brow 
of the rock, whence, from the old year’s beginning to the new 


year’s end, the waters were distilled in drops over fringes | 


of moss, and fell with everlasting plash and tinkle into the | 
pool below, are now hard white fangs of ever-lengthening ice- 
jags, down each of which the still flowing drop descends, but 





is caught at last and set fast by the side of all its companions 
in this long limbo of ice. So the frost fairies play the river 
an impish trick for once, by withholding from it the tribute | 
of its children, whose down-coming the smooth waters of the | 





es. 
pool had ever welcomed with dimpling smiles, But lik 
fairy malice, it is short-lived and fleeting, and the sul hy 
world sets itself right in due course as if awakenin 
dream. 

In the valleys, where the frost-fog lies still, like Motionles 
smoke, it adorns the trees and all things which rise into it 
upper strata after a different fashion. ‘The fog crystals take 
the form of thin dises of ice, which look as if strane upon 
the branches, as though suspended upon thread. In each day 
of frost-fog the discs widen, until they resemble strings ot 
coins. The first day they are threepenny pieces, the next day 
shillings, the next half-crowns,—until, if there is a week ¢: 
this freezing mist, the telegraph-wires are as thick as ts 
inch cables. 
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When the frost fairies have a material ready for original 
design, they often produce in the hours of darkness most 
exquisite decorations, suitable for the walls of Queen Mab’; 
best parlour. The window-panes are their drawing-paper, 
and the window-frames serve as picture-frames on those 
particular occasions. There are said to be no less than q 
thousand forms of snow crystals, every one of them of the 
finest finish, and of unimpeachable symmetry. Some aro 
like the patterns in Honiton lace, while others are elaborated 
with geometrical patterns so complex that it is difficult 
to analyse them. But on the window-panes the frost pie. 
tures are by no means confined to what are “standard 
patterns” in snow-flakes (for it is said that as a rule 
each fall of snow is made up of crystals of similar form), 
but show the most various and dainty schemes of orna. 
ment. Some are like starry flowers, set with stars in the 
centre, and with starry shoots and comets flying into space 
around them, Others take the shape of leaves, arranged 
in set form by some human designers. The endive pattern 
is among the most beautiful, the curves and “motive” 
being often scarcely distinguishable from those in which a 
goldsmith of the days of Louis XV. modelled the ormoly 
in which he graced some priceless vase of jasper or of crystal, 
The strawberry-leaf pattern is another favourite frost subject, 
Seale patterns, like the scales of fishes with striated lines 
upon the overlapping discs, wavy patterns, set with stars, 
fern patterns, moss patterns, and formalised sprays of maiden. 
hair, are among the choicest on the list. 

Early in the autumn, in the clear nights when the stars 
look down on leaves and flowers, and no curtain of cloud 
comes between the firmament and the cooling surface of the 
arth, the plants and shrubs lose their heat so fast that 
each becomes a freezing machine which cools the vapours 
round it, and turns them into the white and sparkling 
crystals of ice-dust which we call hoar-frost. All the 
flat surfaces are powdered with frost, the upper sides 
of leaves, the posts and bars of gates, the roofs of 
houses, and the felloes and tyres of the waggons standing 
in the yards. But even the arrangement of the hoar- 
frost seems to show the touch of fairy fingers on every 
leaf, and tree, and spray. On the grass of the lawns the frost 
marks every blade with a double rim of white, fringing the 
edge from base to point. It is then that the form and 
growth of the short grasses are best seen and distinguished, and 
their elegance appreciated. The same motive of decoration, 
by running a white border along the edges of the leaves, is 
even more effective on the holly-bushes. There the leaves are 
symmetrical, yet with edges crimped and scalloped; and 
when each of the thousands of dark and shiny leaves has 
received its trimming of hoar-frost, the tree seems enchanted, 
or as one seen in the fancies of dreamland. The earliest 
hoar-frosts come before the flowers are dead, and tip the roses 
with silver, and ice the violets. It is a favourite freak of 
the frost fairies at such times to decorate the spiders’ 
webs, spun ina brief hour or so of sunshine the day before, 
with the white powder of this frozen breath of the sleeping 
earth. Every circle and every line in the little geometrician’s 
web is marked in frost, which, later in the day, turns into 
minute drops of water quivering in the sun. 

The pink china roses are tipped with erystal, and the 
searlet berries of the wild roses are adorned with a semi- 
transparent glaze. It is a curious fact that grass trodden 
upon when the hoar-frost lies on it turns black, and long after 
the sun is up the marks of footprints remain upon lawn or 
meadow. In the autumn the hoar-frest leaves no trace of 
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schief behind. But in the early spring death follows to the 
pn and growing leaves which part with their heat to 
sind their beautiful but chilly adornment. 





“THE EMPIRE OF SILENCE.” 
«fMHE great silent men! Looking round on the noisy 
inanity of the world, words with little meaning, 

actions with little worth, one loves to reflect on the great 
Empire of Silence. The noble silent men, scattered here and 
there, each in his department ; silently thinking, silently 
working; whom no morning newspaper makes mention of. 
They are the salt of the earth. A country that has none or 
few of these is in a bad way.” So wrote Carlyle in “The 
Hero as King,” and in “The Hero as Prophet,” again: “At 
any rate, it is not by what is called their effect on the world 
by what we can judge of their effect there, that @ man and 
his work are measured. Effect? Influence? Utility? Let 
a man do his work; the fruit of it is in Another than 
He os x Ee Arabian Caliph, in so far only as he did 
something, was something. If the great cause of Man, and 
Man’s work in God’s earth, g-t no furtherance from the 
Arabian Caliph, then no matter how many scimetars he 
drew, how many gold piasters pocketed, and what uproar and 
blaring he made in this world,—ke was but a loud-sounding 
inanity and futility; at bottom he was not at all. Let us 
honour the great Empire of Silence, once more.” 

The two passages are suggested for quotation by the fact 
that there has just been issued a new edition of the late Mr. 
Whistler's book, “‘ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies” (W. 
Heinemann, 10s. 6d. net),—perhaps one of the queerest 
examples of the inability of a great worker to keep silent, 
when silence was the greater part, that has ever taken the 
form of a published book. For that Whistler was a great 
painter it is not to be supposed that even the least discerning 
of those critics who laughed at his work twenty years ago 
would now deny. He came into his kingdom, indeed, before 
he died, when at last all that was best in the intellect of the 
world of art recognised the truth of his message and the 
permanence of his work. Yet how contemptuously had the 
great painter been treated by his critics at the beginning. 
Ruskin, in “Fors Clavigera,” had written that he “had seen, 
and heard, much of cockney impudence before now; but 
never expected to hear a coxcomb ask two hundred guineas 
for flinging a pot of paint in the public's face.” Other critics, 
less well known, with less right to use the bludgeon, had 
followed in Ruskin’s train. One wrote that “Taste, which is 
mind working in Art, would, even if it could at all conceive 
them, utterly reject the vulgarities of Mr. Whistler with 
regard to form, and never be content with what suffices him 
in composition.” Another wrote of his “ Nocturne in Black 
and Gold” that “one is almost disposed to despair of an artist 
who, in a sane moment, could send such a daub to any exhi- 
bition.” Another, of two Nocturnes, that “one is covered with 
smudgy blue and the other with dirty black.” Another, that 
“we note his predilections for dinginess and dirt.” Another, of 
his “Arrangement in Grey and Black: Thomas Carlyle,” which 
was purchased by the Corporation of Glasgow, that “ we cannot 
forget his encounter some years ago with Mr. Ruskin, nor the 
contemptuous terms in which taat foremost of art critics 
denounced his work. It has been left to Glasgow to rectify 
Mr. Ruskin’s blunder in this matter, and it vindicates the 
merits of the American artist over whose artistic vagaries— 
his nocturnes and harmonies in blue and gold—the whole 
Press of Britain made merry.” 

What wonder that Whistler, gifted not only with the power 
to see what duller sight could not see, but with the genius to 
place on canvas what he saw; burning with a fire which he 
knew to be the clear flame of inspiration, yet which his 
crities would regard as nothing more than the trick-explosion 
of the cheap conjurer; endowed also, as he was, with a tongue 
and a pen which enabled him to flick the silken lash of satire 
so as to cut the toughest hide, and able with a most merciless 
rapier to pierce the joints of seemingly impenetrable armour,— 
what wonder that he could not keep silent in answer to all this ? 


He knew he was right; he knew that some day he would | 


come into his own; that though the art critics, moving com- 
placently in well-worn, comfortable grooves, denied him all 
that he claimed, he would at last confound them,—as he did 





| 








confound them. Imagine the man, with a clear view always 
at the back of his head as to what a picture should be, 
and with the deepest honesty and sincerity, trying to realise 
the ideal which his genius set before him; imagine him 
at work on such a picture as that of his portrait of Carlyle 
or of his mother (the latter, by the way, he would not name 
“A Portrait of his Mother”; he preferred to call it “An 
Arrangement in Grey and Black”); and then imagine him 
receiving, day after day, in the form either of personal com- 
munications or of cuttings from the newspapers, hardly any- 
thing else but abuse, some of it foolish abuse, some of it 
personal abuse, and most of it very bad criticism indeed. Of 
course he broke out; of course he cut savagely back; of 
course he tried to hurt, and did hurt, those who had hurt him 
so much. Would it not wound any man who had con- 
scientiously put out the best work that was in him, and knew 
it to be good work, to be assailed by such words as “ dirt” 
and “vulgarity”? He was deeply wounded; and he set 
himself, of fixed purpose, to strike back as deeply, as savagely, 
and as viciously as on opportunity he could. Nor was he 
always careful what weapons he employed. He disdained the 
brickbat, but he was willing to poison the point of his sword. 
The wounds he made rankled, and were meant to rankle; his 
object was achieved if he could pain his enemy,—he preferred, 
indeed, rather to pain than to kill him. And was it all 
worthy of a great artist? Perhaps not; but who is to 
judge him, when he himself was so deeply pained? 
Was it, after all, only his own fault that he made 
so many enemies, or rather, that he regarded so many 
men as his enemies? He was not very gently treated by 
his critics, and he knew that the majority of them were 
small men with small ideas; it is nothing marvellous that 
he should have yielded to the desire to show them how 
small they were. Yet, again, perhaps a greater man would 
have resisted that great temptation. 

There lies an interesting consideration. For, great artist 
as Whistler undoubtedly was, can he truly be described as a 
great man? Not, surely, if it belongs to a great man to be 
able to pursue the course he believes to be right in silence, 
disdaining to turn aside to throw back ignorantly flung abuse; 
above all, declining to be tempted to use for the hurt of others 
great gifts of alertness of brain and incisiveness of tongue. 
It was Whistler's failing—easily enough forgiven, when it is 
remembered how severely his patience was tried—that he 
could not resist the temptation to make a bad use of his 
extraordinary keenness of perception of what word would 
hurt his opponent most. Whether or not it was worthy of 
a great intellect to descend to his opponent’s level did not 
seem to occur to him; or if it did occur to him, he pre- 
ferred to descend rather than to miss the opportunity of 
combat. So we find him describing an acquaintance with 
whom he had picked a quarrel as “amiable, irresponsible, 
esurient, ’—could any adjective be more offensive than the last ? 
He is even willing to hit at a man through his clothes, as on 
an occasion when he caught sight of one of his critics staring 
at a Whistler picture in the Grosvenor Gallery. ‘He stood 
under one of my own ‘ harmonies ’—already gasping with its 
gentle breath—himself an amazing ‘arrangement’ in strong 
mustard-and-cress, with bird's-eye belcher of Reckitt’s blue; 
and then and there destroyed absolutely, unintentionally, and 
onc2 for all, my year’s work.” Yet again, he described an 
opponent as “ that fattest of offenders ” ; observed that he had 
“been down the area again’’; and having spied him walking 
in Chelsea “in Polish cap and green overcoat, befrogged, and 
wonderfully befurred,” wrote bidding him “restore those 
things to Nathan’s, and never again let me find you masquerad- 
ing the streets of my Chelsea in the combined costumes of 
Kossuth and Mr. Mantalini.” One name, of those names which 
he assailed, may perhaps be mentioned here; Swinburne 
criticised him, and Whistler ended a letter acknowledging the 
criticism with the words “ Algernon Swinburne—‘ outsider ’— 
Putney.” A schoolboy can understand the nature of the 
weapon used in those fonr words. 

And perhaps, after all, in that word “schoolboy ” there is 
to be found the term which best describes the nature of the 
savagely sharp weapons Whistler sometimes used. No one 
knows better than a schoolboy attacking another schoolboy 
which word will flick the raw; and schoolboys in the general 
do not hesitate to use it,—at least, at a certain stage of their 
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development. If a boy is poorly dressed, he will be told so; 
if his father is engaged in trade, very likely he will be re- 
minded of it; if his personal appearance suggests comment, 
nobody will mince words in describing it; if the address on 
his home letters is not as aristocratic as it might be, even that 
poor point may be used as a weapon. The boy grows into a 
man, and perceives that the weapons he took up were 
unworthy; he has acquired sufficient appreciation of the 
greatness of the “ Empire of Silence” to refrain from remind- 
ing an enemy that his father was in the hoot trade. But if, 
to the mind of a man like Whistler, all his opponents and 
rivals seem still to remain in the schoolboy stage, using 
schoolboy weapons—men though they may seem to other 
men—if they still, like schoolboys, refuse to recognise that he 
is more than an eccentric person unlike themselves, to be 
crushed by the bludgeons which schoolboys use,—how, then, is 
he to reply to them? The temptation for Whistler was to use 
the same weapons which they seemed to him to be using, and 
to use those weapons more effectively. He did so use them. 
But how much greater a man—apart from his undisputed 
position as a painter—he would be acclaimed to-day if he had 
realised with the same vigour and veneration as did Carlyle 
the permanent glory of the “Empire of Silence.” As it was, 
he spoke, he wrote, and—only to belittle the great personality 
which will live in the “ Portrait of his Mother”—the written 
word remains. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
JAPANESE IDEALS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have read with some interest and considerable 
astonishment the series of letters on Japanese subjects 
from your correspondent Mr. F. J. Norman. When he 
confined his criticisms to the Army I felt it would he 
considered presumptuous for a mere civilian, without 
special military knowledge, to criticise one who might be 
expected to write accurately of a system wherein he 
had spent some considerable time in educative work. I 
could only regret that Mr. Norman found himself bound to 
take so gloomy a view of the military strength of a country 
which has had the benefit of the services of so many really 
able foreign instructors. 

Mr. Norman, however, in the Spectator of December 12th 
touched upon matters wherein he has no _ special license, 
and I therefore ask your permission to criticise some of his 
statements. Some of these are almost humorous in the 


narrow-mindedness they display of the writer’s nature. May 
I ask Mr. Norman who gave to him or to any man or 


nation the right to dictate to another nation whether that 
nation may have national ideals or not? ‘There are nations 
not a hundred miles from London who would look very 
strangely at any foreign people who dared to criticise the 
quality of their ideals even, much more to deny them the 
right of possessing ideals at all,—the thougiat would be too pre- 
posterous to be considered. It is inevitable that every nation 
should have different ideals, and it is dificult to understand why 
the ideals of an Asiatic nation should not deal with Asiatie sub- 
jects. It is not likely that Mr. Norman would have shown him- 
self better pleased had the Japanese “ideais ” included European 
projects. 

Kirst of all, I cannot see how Mr. Norman or any casual 
foreigner, even although he may have spent some time in the 
service of a nation, has any right to deny that nation the posses- 
sion of national ideals; and secondly, I would also contend that 
any Japanese “ideal” which includes the spreading of Japane 
influence over neighbouring countries is perfectly legitimate and 
unassailable. Bound by ties of history, of—toa great extent— 
common literature, and owing much in art, industries, and science 
to the countries of the mainland of Asia, what should be more 
natural than that Japan should seek to strengthen those bonds of 
friendship? ‘To consider this unreasonable would be at once to 
put out of court any encouragement of such recognised ideals as 
Pan-Americanism, Pan-Slavism, ’an-Germanism, or the union of 
the English-speaking race. I think that it must be conceded 
that those, not apologists of Japan, but admirers of that country, 
who claim for the Japanese nation an equal right to possess and 
to choose its own ideals, as long as these ideals do not transgress 
the bounds placed wpon national action by the recognised canons 
of civilisation, have at least the force of logic and common-sense 
behind them. 

Mr. Norman is not content with attacking the “ideals” of 
Japan, but seeks to demolish any hope that may be held of the 
Japanese being a “high-souled and chivalrous people” by “a study 
of their past history.” Heaven help the nation that has to be 
judged by its past history alone, so filled is the history of every 
people with “ intrigues, ruthless murders, and massacres of both 
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Korea in 1895 as an instance showing the utterly depraved 
of the Japanese. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
Japanese committed the murder, is it not wonderful aur, the 
monsters allowed so many other members of the Royal famine 
escape unharmed? It would not be difficult to find in the to 
more recent “ Boxer” disturbances a very effective Jatian still 
quoque. Let any nation engaged in that expedition pesca, 
largely by the most sordid motives, hesitate to cast a pres a 
Japan for the possible murder of one woman! oneat 
Mr. Norman’s discovery of the “cloven hoof of Japan,” wy; 
seems to be that while “ prating about a desire for peace” — 
working silently but surely to secure the realisation Pg 
“ideal”—Asia for the Asiatics—cannot fail to eal] forth the 
pertinent query as to whether the attainment of this « ideal” 
would not be more conducive to peace and the peaceful develo 
ment of Asia than the present system of Asia for whichever nating 
can secure a slice of territory or predominant interests. Has Asin 
been move peaceful since the advent of the European, or “ak 
And finally, what right have any non-Asiaties to any say in the 
ideals and aspirations of Asia? I can quite well imagine a pth 
cuckoo, hatched out in the nest of some reluctant foster-mothep 
scolding the real children of the nest for having any ideas on tho 
subject of their rights there at all. Mr. Norman bears a pleasing 
likeness to the cuckoo foundling. 4 
But it is only when the postscript of the letter is reached that] 
discover that Mr. Norman is to be pitied rather than criticised 
The childlike innocence of any person who would lay down 4 
cabled Shanghai rumour as a conclusive proof precludes him 
from serious criticism. While such faith may be capable of 
moving mountains, it will not do much to shake any previous 
preconceived convictions on the subject possessed by any readers 
of Mr. Norman’s letter, especially such as have not forgotten tho 
unimpeachable nature of the telegrams from Shanghai during tho 
siege of the Legations in Pekin. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED Strap, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Strect, Strand, W.C. 


{To THe Epiror ov THE “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—Mr. Norman’s views about Japan’s ideals (Spectator 
December 12th) are in contradiction to my own experience, an 
experience including a residence of seventeen years in Japan, 
where I not only lived on terms of intimacy with the Japanese, 
but had also exceptionally close intercourse with foreigners 
who made it their business to study Japanese polities and the 
trend of modern thought. It is merely spreading “fancy and 
myth” to say that Japan has other than peaceful designs 
upon the integrity of Occidental influence throughout the 
whole continent of Asia, that all sorts of associations 
and societies have been formed with the avowed purpose ot 
sweeping the people of the West from out of all countries 
and lands Asiatic, end that such are very favourite topics 
among influential classes. It must be borne in mind that 
Japan is a country in which long-established notions and 
customs have been recently uprooted, and the people {eel 
that they must not be hasty in rejecting new ideas. It is 
inevitable that even silly suggestions should be sometimes 
eravely listened to, and even accepted, by some few. But the 
mass of intelligent people are not good soil for such seed; it 
may spring up, but it withers away. It is not difficult to cull 
from newspapers in Japan reports of sayings and doings 
which reflect little credit on the participators. The same 
thing might be done in any country. But to consider these 
as typical of the state of public opinion, as an indication of 
the policy which the Government may be expected to follow, 
is to fall into a grievous error. While denying the correctness 
of Mr. Norman’s views, many of your readers will doubtless 
think that the continent of Asia would be much benefited by 
the extension of Japanese influence. By the way, was it not 
Mr. Norman himself who introduced into India the Japanese 
system of boring artesian wells? As for the attack made on 
the Japanese character, and on the supposed relative frequency 
of murder and intrigue, notwithstanding the odiousness of 
comparison, the only answer is: “Read again European 
history, including that of the British Isles.” And finally, if 
the Japanese have some bitter feelings when they contemplate 
the occupation by Russia of Port Arthur, and of Wei-hai-wei 
by the British—against whom they certainly have no illwill— 
places which the Japanese themselves conquered and held, 
if some have indulged in vapouring after the war, if they 
form societies for the reform of language (societies of little 
influence, but to which sinister objects are attributed), if they 
talk much of the blessings of peace, is not all this a proof 
that they are men of like passions with us, and is it not unfair 
to speak of it as revealing the “cloven hoof” and as “ pratings 
*2—T am, Sir, &c., 


about a desire for peace 





ynen and women.” Mr. Norman gives the murder of the Queen of 
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WHAT IS IT THAT MAKES TAMMANY POSSIBLE? 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
“Tes fautes et les sottises des hommes supérieurs nous 
t, elles nous soulagent de l'admiration.” Is there not 
a suggestion of something of this kind in your very interesting 
article in the Spectator of November 14th under the above 
heading. You are amazed that a great American city should 
voluntarily put itself again in the hands of Tammany. But 
New York is not distinctively an American city. It is a cosmo- 
politan city. The native American population is relatively 
small, And the foreign population chafes at what it regards 
as the needless restrictions imposed upon it by the “ reformers.” 
A large proportion of New York’s population, in other words, 
wants the Continental, not the “ Puritan,” Sabbath. Partly 
it is the repugnance of the Latin race to the stern and some- 
what narrow spirit of the Anglo-Saxon. And so with the 
more strictly Teutonic race. It objects to American pro- 
yincialism. For, situated in a remote quarter of the globe, 
separated by from three to five thousand miles of sea from 
European and Asiatic civilisations, undoubtedly there zs a 
certain provincialism, a certain narrowness, about American 
life in the estimation of many thousands—even, it may fairly 
be suspected, of millions—of its citizens of foreign blood. 
New York, it should be remembered, is probably the largest 
German city on the globe. It is also one of the largest of 
Italian cities. The ideas of Salem, Massachusetts, will not do 
for such a city. As to the “social evil”—<.e., prostitution— 
it is absurd to suppose that the foreign population, whether 
German, Italian, Polish, &c., want to live cheek-by-jowl with 
it. They donot. They blame the reformers for scattering it 
all over the city by frowning upon every attempt to segregate 
it. Byrnes and Devery may be as corrupt as you please. 
They may have advocated the segregation of this class of 
women merely that they might the better levy blackmail 
upon it. But when they said that it was better that such 
women should be confined to certain quarters of the city, 
instead of being driven to take refuge among the respectable 
poor in the tenements and flats of the Hast side, they spoke 
the simple truth. ‘Give the Devil his due.” “ Pas de zéle,” 
suid Talleyrand. New York reformers need to remember it. 
They have tried to force down the throats of a cosmo- 
politan city like New York the Sabbatarian ideas of 
some hamlet in Vermont or Massachusetts, and are 
aggrieved and astounded that they are dismissed from 
power. The wonder is that the foreign population gave 
them another chance after the nagging it received in Mayor 
Strong's administration. The man of the Fifth Avenue has 
his wine at his club on Sunday; why not the man of Avenue 
A or Cherry Street at his club, the only club he can aspire 
to under existing conditions,—the saloon? Say at certain 
hours of the day, although the man at the Union or the 
Metropolitan can have it at any time he pleases! No; New 
York as a city does not throw itself deliberately into the arms 
of vice. But as Judge Gaynor, of Brooklyn, says, “it doesn’t 
want a policeman always at its elbow.” —I am, Sir, Xc., 


New York. R. 
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HOW TO VOTE AT THE NEXT ELECTION. 
(To Tue Epitor oF THE * SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—It would be interesting to know whether Mr. Phillimore 
(see Spectator, December 19th) voted for the Radical 
ewididate for Ludlow. This is the difficult question which 
Unionists who are Free-traders have to face, and I cannot 
think that the Spectator realises its difficulty. It is very well 
to say that there is room for a compromise; but where is the 
common meeting ground? I fear that Mr. Massie’s letter 
in the same issue gives the true answer,—that there is none. 
Like many others, I was brought up to be, and am, a Whig 
and a Free-trader, and have a horror of Protection. :But how 
am I to vote for the present-day Radicals, who would give 
Home-rule to Ireland, representative government to the Boers, 
and parochial government to the Empire? The Spectator 
seems to scold people who will not at any cost vote for the 
Radicals on the issue of Free-trade; but there are other issues 
which cannot be lost sight of, and unless the Radicals can 
give some security as to their Irish, foreign, and Colonial policy, 
it will be very hard for many Unionists to give them their 
votes.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BARRISTER. 





THE LIBERALS AND HOME-RULE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—Is Home-rule dead? That is, and must be, as promi- 
nent a question as any other in the minds of many of 
us. “Home-rule has ceased to be an essential part of the 
Liberal creed,” you, Sir, say in the Spectator of December 19th. 
But have the Liberal leaders said so? If so, when and 
where? Mr. J. Redmond stands to his guns. “For them 
[¢.e., the Irish party] there is no such thing as an alternative 
to Home-rule.” Let us have a clear statement of the position 
of the Liberal leaders. Until we know where they stand, 
many votes are held in abeyance, amongst them that of 
yours, &c., Sieur. 





THE PROPOSED “CONCORDAT” WITH UNIONIST 
FREE-FOODERS. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “SpecraTor.”} 

Srr,—Will you allow me to say that when you judged by 
the tone of my letter (Spectator, December 19th) that I 
do “not realise the great national peril involved in a failure 
to defeat, and defeat permanently, the policy of Protection,” 
you judged me wrongly ? My position was that there is no 
necessity whatever why the fullest realisation of the national 
peril should force us to ignore other vital questions with 
which the next Liberal Government is pledged to deal. Your 
correspondent “ Z.” (whose attitude you commend) does not 
radically differ from me when he says that “a working 
arrangement” on the part of the Unionist Free-fooders with 
the Liberal party is possible only if there be a “friendly under- 
standing” on “the amendment of the Education Acts, and a 
change of War Office administration.” He sees “no solution 
without these minimum conditions.” My difference from him 
is chiefly practical: I do not think that the Unionist Free- 
fooders can be brought to a “friendly [and satisfactory] 
understanding” with the Liberal party on the education 
question; and apart from such friendly and satisfactory 
understanding no one could ensure to them the Liberal vote. 
Bven if such an understanding could be arranged, there would 
be no actual parallel between the circumstances of the hour 
and those of 1886. At and after that date the Liberal 
Unionists supported a Conservative Government in all its 
measures. If the Unionist Free-fooders could be counted on 
to do the like for a Liberal Government, of course all difficulty 
would vanisbh.—I am, Sir, &c., JoHN MASsSIE. 


Oxford. 





FREE-TRADE. 

(To THE EpiTor or THE SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—If the objections to the proposed fiscal policy rest on no 
firmer basis than that disclosed in Mr. Phillimore’s letter in 
the Spectator of December 19th, surely our cherished Free- 
trade goes by the board. For the question in debate is not 
whether an Engishman should be free to buy where he pleases, 
but whether, preserving that option, we as a nation shall 
continue to buy under certain conditions. There is no 
“fundamental principle of common honesty” involved; and 
to address candidates in the terms referred to seems to me (a 
Liberal without being radical, and a Unionist without being 
conservative) to draw a red herring across the scent. Fair- 
minded people have to think out the problem—Is Free-trade 
good or bad for the country? I, for one, cannot see my way 
clear just yet; but more light rather than red herrings will, I 
hope, soon enable me to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. E. Barnes. 


Hollyhurst, Rusthall Common, Tunbridge Wells. 





AMERICA AND RETALIATION, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your “ Newsof the Week ” (Spectator, December 19th) 
you state that the American Legislature “ would be far more 
likely to reply to retaliation by an export-duty on cotton so 
heavy as to half ruin Lancashire.” This fear was also ex- 
pressed by Mr. Morley at Manchester on October 19th. The 
writer of the American article in the National Review for 
December states that Clause V. of Article IX. of the Consti- 
tution of the United States runs as follows:—‘ No tax or 
duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State.” The 
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writer goes on to say that it is almost impossible, and extremely 
unlikely, that any part of so stable an edifice as the Constitu- 
tion of the United States should be defaced or altered in order 
to retaliate against any fiscal policy we may choose to adopt. 
Further, it should be the wish of every Imperialist that within 
an appreciable time cotton, as well as other raw material, will 
be supplied to England from various parts of the British 
Empire,—e.g., the enormous increase of the cotton crop which 
has already taken place in Egypt, and which is predicted for 
the future, owing to the gigantic schemes of irrigation which 
are being carried out in that country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Norwich. H. J. Staryiine, M.D. Lond. 





TRADE-UNIONISM AND PROTECTION. 
(To Tue Eprtor or THE ‘‘SpEcTATOR.’’| 

Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain has made a bold bid for Trade- 
Unionist support on the ground that Trade-Unionism is 
essentially Protective. No favourable response to this appeal 
has been made beyond a letter in the Times from Mr. 
Chisholm, a Scottish Trade-Unionist. It is, of course, easy 
to distinguish a Trade-Union, which is a voluntary associa- 
tion, from the statutory enactment of a Protective tariff. 
Nor does it follow, because associated action for the purpose 
of keepivg up the price of labour can be justified, that there- 
fore legislative action to give artificial monopoly to high- 
priced home manufactures is either equitable or politic. 
The controversy raised, however, gives opportunity, which it 
is worth while to seize, for inviting the attention of Trade- 
Unionists and their supporters to certain factors in a system 
of free exchange which in normal times are apt to be ignored, 
or even denied, by those who believe themselves to be Free- 
traders. 

It is incontrovertible that the general effect of the passage 
of society from the condition of feudal status, and a self- 
sufficing industry so isolated that it requires no further 
and legislative protection, to an organisation based on contract 
or exchange, has been attended by a vast increase in the 
comfort and security attainable by the labourer. ‘This process 
has been marvellously accelerated in recent years in proportion to 
the expanding freedom of exchange, so much so that, within 
times since the stability of the nominal value of money permits 
comparison, the result can be fairly summed up in the statement 
that while the price of most commodities has more or less con- 
tinuously failen, the price of labour has risen. 

! ” ° : . . 

It is usual, but, I believe, quite erroneous, to attribute this to 
the protective action of ‘'rade-Unions. The right of the Trade- 
Unionist to take any legal steps he thinks advisable for the pro- 
tection of his labour is, of course, freely admitted. The advan- 
tages conferred by the benefit arrangements of Trade-Unionism, 
its helpfulness in common action and consultation, and in the 
spread of valuable information, are gratefully acknowledged. At 
the same time, those of us who are firm believers in the universal 
applicability of free exchange as the principle which can most 
equitably and profitably govern human associations for industrial 
purposes, have always felt that the obstacles placed in the way of 
the free circulation and exchange of labour (that is, the only 
parts of the Trade-Union policy which can fairly be described as 
Protective) have been most detrimental to the advance of the 
workman’s real interest, and this for the reason given,—viz., that 
such policy withdraws labour from the influence of causes which, 
as above stated, have raised the price of labour and lowered the 
price of commodities. 

At the present time, when appeal is being made to the Trade- 
Unionists’ belief that his own occasionally Protective policy with 
regard to labour forms a precedent and justification for Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, it is at once important and relevant to 
point out that a much more plausible explanation can be offered 
tor the admitted phenomenon of wages rising and the price of 
commodities falling in an atmosphere of exchange, even restricted 
exchange. To attribute this to Trade-Unionisin is obviously an 
insuflicient explanation. ‘The process began long before the 
invention of 'Trade-Unions, and it is just as apparent—in some 
cases conspicuously more so—in trades where there is no 'T'rade- 
Union. 

The true explanation is, like every great economic truth, 
extremely simple, and may be summed up in the statement that 
labour is a mobile commodity. It is attracted to trades where 
remuneration is good, and repelled from those where remu- 
neration is bad. Increased facility of exchange, that enlarged 
and automatic co-operation for productive purposes which we 
very inadequately call competition, tends to give us cheaper 


gradually freer, have enabled, or rather obliged, o : 

better remuneration, and because no ingupecehie aia 0 offer 
been set to this transference of capital and labour This : have 
principle which governs the distributions and ‘miata = 
labour; the broad outline of its operation can be dh 
varying numbers of the “occupation” returns of the Con the 
Sound policy surely requires that we should seek to = 
rather than retard a circulation which, as both experience at 
theory seem to show, has been enti efici : 

. seid - entirely beneficial to the Interest 

The attempt now being made to reverse a proce: i 

the momentum of the weight of centuries behiel & aie is 
in the long run to prove futile. It may, however, so far suc “ 
as to condemn this, and perhaps the next, generation to he & 
victims of one of those periods of reaction which inscrutably . 
occur to retard for the moment the irresistible march of rs 
progress. Your pages offer a field for a contentio veritatis oe 
Free-traders need not fear resentment from their Trade-Unionist 
allies if they point to the foregoing considerations as affording 
the true proof of the irrelevancy of Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal 
though possibly it is not the reply which Trade-Unionists would 
themselves have been inclined to give before Mr. Chamberlaj 
had raised this new issue. ‘ 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


T. M. 





FENELON AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—May I bring to the recollection of your readers thg 
brief statement of fiscal policy set forth by Mentor in 
Fénelon’s “ Télémaque ” P— 

“La liberté du commerce était entiére: bien loin de le géner 
par des impéts, on promettait une récompense & tous leg 
marchands qui pourraient attirer 4 Salente le commerce dg 
quelque nouvelle nation. Ainsi les peuples y accoururent bientit 
en foule de toutes parts. Le commerce de cette ville était 
semblable au flux et reflux de la mer. Les trésors y entraient 
comme les flots viennent Pun sur l’autre. ‘Tout y était apporté et 
en sortait librement. ‘Tout ce qui entrait était utile: tout ce qui 
sortait laissait en sortant d’autres richesses 4 sa place.” 
Contrast this with the state of trade as we had it under Pro. 
tection. In Tait’s Magazine for 1842 I find a report of a public 
meeting in Dundee at which it was reported that since 1837 
there had been two hundred and ten bankruptcies in Dundee, 
Two-thirds of the looms in Dundee were unemployed. More 
than half the mechanics were unemployed, and five-sixths of 
the masons. One-third of the operatives of the district were 
idle. Contrast this doleful picture with the extraordinary 
prosperity of the last fifty years under Free-trade, and I 
think you have a clear and striking proof of the prescience of 
Fénelon.—I am, Sir, &e., JOHN YOUNG, 
Letham, Forfarshire. 





ADDISON AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSALS, 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain’s comparison of the British Empire 
with the Campanile of St. Mark’s in Venice seems to have 
given great satisfaction to his admirers. It is echoed on all 
sides almost as an incontrovertible proof that our power 
will decline unless we adopt his advice. It would have 
been a mistake to meddle with the Venetian tower on 
the chance of saving it. It would assuredly have collapsed 
all the sooner had any tinkering been tried at its foundation, 
So with the Imperial tower. Protectionist masons with brick 
and plaster and loud-voiced expression of preservative measures 
may bring the fabric to the ground. Our prosperity dates far 
back, although not quite so far, to our knowledge, as the 
twelfth century. One famous contributor to the Spectator in 
its early days—two hundred years ago—writes with admiration 
of London as the market of the whole earth. Iam sure readers 
of the Spectator in its modern form will be interested in the 
following quotation from an early number by the master of 
English composition, Joseph Addison :— 

“ Nature seems to have taken a particular care to disseminate 
her blessings among the different regions of the world with an 
eye to mutual intercourse and traffic among mankind, that the 
natives of the several parts of the globe might have a kind of 
dependence upon one another, and be united together by their 
common interest. If we consider our own country in its natural 


prospect without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren and uncomfortable spot of earth falls to our share! 





products, but it has also given opportunity for the continuous 
ascent of labour, and, in that sense, is actually a necessary condi- 
tion precedent to higher wages. 

The most salient and obvious instance is to be found in the 
history of agriculture. From the earliest times the proportion 

nad <4 . . . . 7 

of the population engaged in agriculture, relatively to those 
employed in other trades, has been continuously diminishing. 


Natural historians tell ws that no fruit grows originally among 
us, besides hips and haws, acorns and pignuts, with other 
delicacies of the like nature, that our climate of itself, and with- 
out the assistances of art, can make no farther advances towards 
a plum than toasloe. Nature indeed furnishes us with the bare 
necessaries of life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what is 
useful. For these reasons there are not more useful members of 





And why? Because the expanding operations of exchange, growing 





the commonwealth than merchants. They knit mankind together 
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tual intercourse of good offices, distribute the gifts of 

nd work for the poor, add wealth to the rich, and mag- 

to the great.” 

ch more satisfactory is this attitude than that of 

d desiring to hit back when one is hit ?— 
Looxine ON. 


in a mu 
nature, fi 
nificence 
How much 0 
“retaliation” an 
Tam, Sir, &c, 


CANADA AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SCHEME. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I read in the Spectator of September 12th a com- 
munication headed “ Canada and Mr. Chamberlain’s Scheme.” 
Js it any wonder that Canadians might have a certain 
amount of contempt for the Mother-country when communica- 
tions are published in papers such as yours, on the ground 
that they give a fair idea of the feeling of Canada? A more 


unfair, exaggerated idea of the feeling of Canada was never 
published. : , . : 

The writer’s first piece of folly is contained in the statement 
that there are practically no leaders of public thought. Take 
William Lyon Mackenzie, the late Hon. Joseph Howe, Sir John 
A. McDonald, George Brown, and Alexander Mackenzie ; are not 
these men who have moulded public thought in Canada? Take 
also our leading statesmen to-day; are they not moulding 
thought? With regard to the Press, our newspapers carry the 
news of the world, and it is all done without wearying a man’s 





brains. : F 
Canada for the Canadians ? why, certainly,—not Canada for the 


United States. We gave Great Britain a preference because we 
wished to. What was there to prevent our turning to the United 
States and giving them a preference which would have benefited 
us, and at the same time have wiped Great Britain’s trade off the 
slate? Why is Canada manufacturing so many articles as she 
is? Because Great Britain paid not the slightest attention to 
our wants. The American and the German, how very differently 
they treated us! Being independent, we started our own 
factories; and now that they are started, why should we ruin 
ourselves to give Great Britain a preference that would wipe our 
industries off the face of the earth? You have now a third above 
any other country in the world. 

There has been no demand from Canada for a preference. To 
be sure, when you had your Is. per quarter on corn our Ministers 
did request that this should be struck off in favour of Canada, 
and when your Government in its wisdom saw fit to discontinue 


it altogether, no question has ever been raised as to your right to | 


doit. Canada does not want a market at the expense of the poor 

and needy of Great Britain. If we cannot give a fair return for 

what we receive, we do not want it. 

Your correspondent’s remarks on the subject of the bright-syed 
Canadian boys bringing the war to a successful termination show 
how incapable he is of judging Canadian sentiment. Naturally 
we were very proud of the work our men did in South Africa, 
and Paardeberg, Harts River, and other engagements will always 
be a source of pride for us. One reason for this was that one 
of Great Britain’s celebrated officers deliberately stated, when our 
offer was made to send men, that it would be absurd to 
contingent of Colonials as a separate body, that they would have 
to be broken up and tailed on to different British regiments. 
Thank goodness, we have proved differently. 

It is no fault of the Canadians that we do not see more British 
literature; but if you see anything in a British paper about 
Canada, it will be that there is a drought in the Ottawa Valley, or 
that there has been a fire or a railway accident, or some scare- 
head business. Our Government has done the fair thing to try 
to assist this want, and gives to a Press Association £3,000 a 
year, and makes the postage on newspapers to Great Britain the 
same as internal rates. It costs more to send a paper from 
Britain across the ocean than the price of the paper. What does 
the British Government do? 

When your correspondent speaks of the lower classes he 
shows how superficial is his knowledge of Canada. We 
have no lower classes. The labourer’s son and the rich man’s 
son go to the same school and sit side by side, and no 
contempt is shown by one for the other; but mutual respect is 
gained, and in the way of general learning the Canadian boy 
would compare very well with nine out of every ten men of your 
classes here. Indeed, have we not seen an ex-Premier of Great 
Britain speaking of “the drought in the Ottawa Valley being 
very apt to injure the crops of the Territories”? An ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer states that we have no winter 

ports, and fears what the Yankees will do if Great Britain gives 
a preference, when we are shipping our grain. The son of the 
late Premier also speaks of growing wheat in the Arctic regions. 
These people want sending to school. Then, again, the average 
British person believes that the Niagara Falls constitute the 
main feature of the Dominion, that there is a perennial presence 
of snow, and that Montreal is a place where people chiefly live 
in ice palaces. 

The tie which will more closely bind Great Britain and Canada, 
as well as other Colonies, is a mutual feeling of advantage one to 
the other. Sentiment is all very well, but the Colonies may in 
time get tired of the sentimental. Remember that to-day Canada 
is more attached to the British Empire than ever, and that there 
is nothing that hurts the Canadian more than to be called an 
American (taken in its acceptation of the word). Canada has as 
much right to the name “ America” as the United States people 
have, owning as we do the larger portion of the continent. 
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Your correspondent further states that Canada already gives a 
preference, but that this is all that she is prepared to offer. Look 
at the reports of the meeting of the Colonial Ministers, and you 
will find that Canada is prepared to go further. But why should 
she? Our kindly attempts were treated by the average Britisher 
with contempt. Instead of giving money to the Army and Navy, 
over which we would not have had an atom of control, Canada in 
her wisdom has bonused the British manufacturer since the 
preferential Tariff has become law with about five millions 
sterling. 

Do not let Britons have an idea that Canada is not loyal or has 
not the greatest affection for the Mother-country. It is no 
sneering idea she has of her, but we hate to feel that a word from 
an American politician is taken before the word of men who have 
done their utmost in every way to keep the Mother-country and 
her daughters together. 

Perhaps I may be a little bitter in my arraignment of the 
general feeling in Great Britain towards the Colonies, but 
nothi..g hurts worse than good-natured contempt combined with 
ignorance, with which the average Britisher is apt to consider the 
Colonies so called. You cannot treat a young man of twenty-one 
in the same way as you do a boy of four. Great Britain has great 
cause for thinking. 


—TI am, Sir, &e., CANADIAN. 


[Though our correspondent will probably be surprised by 
our statement, we feel in strong sympathy with a very 
great portion of his letter. If he read the Spectator as care- 
fully as he apparently reads a portion of the Protectionist 
Press, he would realise that the Free-trade Imperialists agree 
with him in placing freedom above even Free-trade. They 
want free nations within a free Empire, and not “tied- 
house” Imperialism. They want to see Canada manage her 
own fiscal affairs. They want Canada also to manage her own 
defensive forces, and not to pay a tribute to the Mother- 
country in order to hire defence, naval or military. They 
rejoice to see Canadian troops acting in defence of the Empire 
as Canadians, and not as mere reinforcements to British regi- 
ments. They glory in the sane and whole-hearted democracy of 
Canada, which, without any strain of nonsensical Jacobinism, is 
vigorous, determined, and self-respecting. They realise also, 
as does our correspondent, that Canada has made no demand 


for preference. Again, if our correspondent had done us the 


honour to read the Spectator, he would have noted that again 


and again we have raised our voice as strongly as he does for 
a reasonable system of postage under which our newspapers 
and magazines could enter Canada as cheaply as American 
publications. We can assure him it is not Free-trade news- 
papers, but Protectionist Ministers, who deny this boon. We 
do not think Canada to be a vast patch of snow round 
Niagara, but the most glorious land of woods, waters, and 
sun-lit prairies on the face of God's earth. When our 
correspondent has time to make himself conversant with 
Free-trade views as to the Empire, and does not cloud h's 
mind with the conventional rhetoric used by Protectionists oi 
Mr. Chamberlain’s kind in regard to Free-traders, he will, we 
venture to say, find that the Free-trade Imperialism of the 
Spectator and those who agree with it is in reality much more 
congenial to him than the “tied-house” Imperialism which is 
now being preached throughout the land.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To tHE Eprror or tHE “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—I have followed with great interest the discussion as to 
the relative advantages of Protection and Free-trade which 
has been carried on in your columns. Possibly you will allow 
me in a few words to put before your readers the point of view 
of a Canadian consumer, of one, that is to say, who has had 
full experience of the supposed “ benefits” of Protection. 


At the outset it must be frankly admitted that the Canadian 
consumer would benefit from the proposed scheme of Mr. 
Chamberlain, for the increased preference to British goods 
which he would demand would mean that the Canadian would 
obtain many things—clothing, cutlery, china, for instance—at 
less than the present exorbitant rates. But that any duty on 
imported corn would be paid by the English consumer his 
Canadian cousin cannot doubt for a moment, inasmuch as the 
latter finds that here in Montreal, for instance, manufactured 
goods are about one-third dearer than in England, and the duties 
vary from 20 to 30 per cent. It might, nevertheless, be worth 
while for the British Government to impose on. the home con- 
sumer the slight additional burden involved in a duty of 2s. on 
corn for the sake of keeping within the Empire such a magnificent 
country as Canada. Solid considerations of dollars and cents are 
likely in the long run to prove more effective than a sentimental 
attachment to a throne and people situated three thousand miles 
away. 

The arguments, however, by which Mr. Chamberlain is en- 
deavouring to persuade Englishmen that they would be better off 
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under a general system of Protection are painfully familiar to us 
here, and have, to say the least of it, been found out by the con- 
sumer, to his cost. It is, indeed, often asserted by the noisy 
representatives of the favoured band of Canadian manufacturers 
that Protection has “built up the country” and increased its 
wealth; but no statements could be more fallacious. Canada is 
before all things an agricultural country, and it has grown just 
in proportion as agriculture has been developed, and no faster. 
In the last ten years the population has increased by about five 
hundred thousand. To this increase the newly settled portions 
of British Columbia, the North-West Territories, and Manitoba 
contributed no less that three hundred thousand, whilst Quebec 
and Ontario contributed a hundred and fifty thousand and sixty 
thousand respectively. The Western provinces contain, as all 
are aware, a large area of fertile unsettled land, whilst in Quebec 
and Ontarioalmost all the really good land has been long ago used 
up; and the increases in population which they show are largely 
accounted for by the slow filtration of settlers into the northern 
highland regions of the two provinces, where arable land occurs 
only in patches. Protection has certainly increased the size of 
Montreal and Toronto at the expense of the surrounding country, 
and has enabled a few manufacturers to grow enormously rich by 
levying tribute on the farmers, and, asa natural consequence, able 
to bring strong financial pressure to bear on the Government ; 
but I fail to see how any of these results can be regarded as 
desirable. 


Had we had Free-trade, we should, no doubt, have had fewer 
home ixdustries, but our great staple industries of farming and 
lumbering would have been infinitely more prosperous, and our 
population would have increased more rapidly, since the farmers 
would have made more money. In time, by the development of 
water-power, we should have developed manufactures, and then we 
should have been able to export these, for they would have been 
produced at low cost under Free-trade conditions. One of the 
worst features about Protection is that its beneficiaries are, like 
the daughters of the horse-leech, never satisfied. The Canadian 
manufacturers, not content with a tariff of 30 per cent., are at 
present clamouring for duties of from 60 to 80 per cent., and 
appear to be trying to delude themselves and others into the 
belief that the British Government will be naive enough to 
impose a duty on foreign corn in return for a tariff which, 
although lower than that levied on American goods, will yet 
effectively exclude British wares from the market. In proof of 
these statements I enclose a clipping from the Montreal Stav, the 
leading organ of the Protectionist party. 

—I am, Sir, &e., E. W. MacBripr. 

Montreal. 





AUSTRALASIAN SUGAR AND THE FISCAL 
QUESTION. 
(To THe EpiToR oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—The articles and letters you have published about the 
fiscal changes proposed by Mr. Chamberlain have been of re- 
markable interest, but they have not included any expression 
of opinion by a manufacturer who has worked under a 
Protective tariff, and this I now offer. The business with 
which I have been for many years connected is the manufac- 
ture and refining of sugar in Australasia, and there are under 
my charge factories in four Australian States, New Zealand, 
and Fiji. Before the Federal tariff came into force each 
State levied its own Custom-duties, and until 1901 we worked 
under six separate tariffs. These ranged from the alinost 
prohibitive scale in Victoria to something like absolute Free- 
trade in New South Wales, and it was in these two Colonies 
only—out of the six—that the sugar trade received any 
protection. In Victoria the local refiner had an advantage 
over the importer of about 1 per cent. on the selling price, 
while in New South Wales the sugar produced from cane 
grown so far from the Equator could not compete on equal 
terms with that made in the Tropics, and an import-duty 
was levied on the latter. Everywhere but in New 
South Wales and Fiji the plant required has been subject 
to high duties, and part of the supplies, too, and the 
wages paid were much above those ruling in Europe. On 
the other hand, at the time of which I speak we had to 
meet the competition of the beet-sugar exporter with his 
Government behind him, for the bounty he received was 
countervailed in Victoria only, and these was no lack of ship- 
ments from other quarters. Such being the conditions of the 
trade, it might be expected that those concerned in it would 
favour the schemes suggested for imposing Protection in 
Great Britain, but this is not the direction in which experience 
has led me. My unalterable conviction is that the break-down 
of the British Free-trade system would be an industrial and 
social disaster, and that no middle course can be taken; there 
must be freedom, or a bondage growing year by year more 
heavy and less easily thrown off. Nor can I believe that the 


a 
proved by any preference in trade. Some politicians 
Protectionists here express the opposite view. Iam fl . 
the introduction of any question of money into these siding 
will work for evil, and I say this as an Australian ansions 4 
see the present bond remain strong and elastic as it jg now, 
and as it will not be after a few years’ haggling and huckstern, 
about tariffs and differential duties.—I am, Sir, &., 

Sydney. Epw. W. Kyox, 


tering 


[Remember that Mr. Knox does not stand alone, but that 
there are thousands of other Australians who are Just ag 
anxious to keep the Empire one and undivided as he is, and 
who refuse, like him, to give their support to any system of 
“ tied-house ” Imperialism.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THE PRECEDENT OF PANAMA, 
(To Tux EviTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—While there may be many opinions as to the propriety 
of the actions of the United States in dealing with recent 
events at Panama, there can be no question as to the glee 
with which German publicists must have regarded the course 
of affairs ; for it furnishes them with a precedent which may be 
of value in a few years, or even a few months. Let us assume 
that the State of Sta. Catarina or Rio Grande do Sul should 
revolt and defy the authority of Brazil, could not Germany 
recognise the new “ Republic” five minutes later, and then 


| forbid any hostile action on the part of the Brazilian Gover. 


ment? It is difficult to see how such action could now be 


assailed by the United States under the Monroe doctrine; 
and so the Kaiser, by means of a close alliance, could realise 
his South American dreams. Of course, the Monroe doctrine 
is, like all other political claims and pretensions, subject 
finally to that high Tribunal in which the advocates are 
armed men and the Supreme Judge is God; but since the 
days of Archimedes a locus siandi has been recognised as a 
valuable acquisition, and our course at Panama seems to have 
shown the Germans how to get one. Can a man touch 
Panama and not be defiled >—I am, Sir, &e., EB, Woot 


Californ te. 





THE SECRET OF KEATS'S LINE. 
[To tue Epitor or THE “ SPecrator.”] 
Sirn,—It is perhaps a shame to give away the secrets of 
poetry; but the secret of Keats’s line (see Spectator, 
December 19th, p. 1,030) is simple enough. Poetry is not 
only a web of the ideas and images evoked by words; it is 
also a web of sound, a system of echoes, not only in the 
obvious forms of rhyme and single alliterations, but in subtler 
sequences and variations. R.L. Stevenson has somewhere 
illustrated this very happily. In the present instance the 
chief sequence is PRL, FRL, FRL, with a variation of 
vowels. When Keats had got so far as 
“Of..... seas, in faéry lands forlorn,” 


and was spyingand listening for the image and sound that would 
just fit the blank, he first heard, as the MS. shows, the word 


“kealless.” This gave a fine romantic image, and in some 
ways fitted into the web of sound. It caught up the K sound 


with which “casement” begins, caught up also the swish of 
the foam that had began to sibilate in the same word, and 
made it more intense by stopping it against the S of “seas.” 
Moreover, in ‘“ keelless seas,’ with its repeated E sound, he 
had a parallel to the repeated O of “ opening” and “ foam.” 
3ut this effect was not altogether happy, and the word stuck 
instead of running. Then, as he turned it over, the L in 
“keelless” began to assert itself, and to call to the rest 
of its group in what follows, and partly in what had gone 
before ; for he had already played F, P, F in “ ofttimes,” 
“opening,” and “foam.” L and §, then, the second half 
of “keelless,’ were to remain, but P or F, and R, were 
called for. ‘Then the word shone out, more romantic still 
in suggestion, but doubly magical because of this group 
of sounds in it, PeRiLouS. P was better than the aspirated 
labial F, because F is twice given in what follows, and is 
already present in “oF.” Thus we get 

“of PeRiLous seas in FaéRy Lands FoRLorn,” 
neglecting minor echoes. And the vowel-sequence, from the 
close vowels in “ perilous” to the opener in “ faéry lands,” 





relations between England and her Colonies would be im- 


and the opener still in “ forlorn.” the word that at once 
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d concludes this inner chain of sound, gives a 
2A ation upon the consonant-group.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ie D. S. MacCott. 








A CORRECTION. 
|To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
the Spectator of December 19th, p. 1,070, I read: 
«No man, 28 Dr. Johnson said, was ever written down except 
. olf ” Now this was not one of the logia of Dr. John- 
Y 7 owes its origin, like many other wise and weighty 
to the great Cambridge scholar, Richard Bentley.— 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 


Sir,—1n 


80D, 

sayings, 

J an, Sir, &e., 
University Club. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I do not think this means “ The round world must be 
right” (Spectator, December 19th). If 80, it is a vain tale. 
The «round world” once judged itself circumnavigated de die 
indiem by the sun. What it means is that from the judgment 
terrarum there is no earthly appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. G: 





of orbis 





MR. MORLEY ON GLADSTONE AT ETON. 
[To THE Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 

gir,—Although the career of Mr. Gladstone at Eton scarcely 
foreshadowed a Double First at Oxford, and was chiefly re- 
markable for speeches at Pop, and articles in the “ Miscellany,” 
Mr. Morley had to deal with it. And it is a pity that he did 
not imitate Mr. Disraeli, who when writing “ Coningsby ” took 
care to obtain some local coaching. For when a reader finds 
that mistakes have been made about trifling matters of which 
he happens to be cognisant, he loses that confidence which is 
go essential if a biography is to be enjoyed. Accurate in that 
part of his work Mr. Morley is not. He writes about a teacher 
of mathematics at Eton when Gladstone was there. There 
was none then. A Major Hexter, who kept a boarding-house 
in the College, and who had the curious distinction of being 
the only Magistrate there, taught writing and arithmetic, but 
nothing more. About this gentleman Mr. Morley brings in, 
unnecessarily, a well-known story, and this he spoilsin the telling. 
It is true that Major Hexter asked if he might wear a gown, 
and was told for a reply : ‘‘ That is as you please, Mr. Hexter” ; 
and also true that he asked: ‘Then may the boys shirk me, as 
they do the other masters?” and was then told: “That is as 
they please, Mr. Hexter.” But the authority to whom the 
Major preferred his petition was not Keate, but the Provost, 
Goodall. And both answers were not in the manner of Keate, 
but delightfully in keeping with the style of that canting 
ecelesiastic who, when informed by William IV. that he (the 
King) should make Keate the next Provost, said: “I know 
my duty too well ever to think of going before your Majesty.” 
To Dr. Keate Mr. Morley is unjust. He calls him a tyrant. 
Hz was nothing of the sort, but the most genial of men. He 
suggests that Keate loved to flog, but the contrary is nearer 
the truth. The under-masters, and not he, put boys in the bill 
for floggings; it then became Dr. Keate’s unpleasant duty to 
operate on them, and this he did. If the eighty floggings 
had to be introduced at all, for which there was no necessity, 
as this event happened long after Gladstone had left, Mr. 
Morley should have added that this discipline stopped a 
rebellion, and is regarded as a master-stroke of policy. There 
is an omission, too, which is disappointing. Among the 
articles which Gladstone contributed to the “Miscellany ” 
was a poem, of which the heroes are the Cato Street Con- 
spirators. Having regard to that which Mr. Gladstone said 
in justification of Irish outrage as an engine of reform, 
one would like to know whether the praises of Thistlewood 
and his associates were sincere or ironical.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Plen, Newquay, Cornwall. R. W. Essineton. 








POETRY. 
THE LEGEND OF THE ASS. 








“Wuat means the mark upon thy back, dear Griz ? 
I trace it on thy shoulders as I ride. 
Slender the cross it seems that shadowed is 
Even to thy side.” 


“Well may’st thou ask of me, who bear'st the sign, 
Albeit unseen, upon thy tender brow. 
Are we not signéd with the self-same sign, 
Even I and thou ? 


Behold an heritage, and who shall know 

What mystic vertue the great sign contains— 
Where is the hardship of the cruel blow 

Of whip and reins? 


Nay, when we shrink beneath a cudgelled hide 
Dawns a far memory all sorrow calms, 

We hear the murmur of the multitude, 
We see the palms—— 


And all else falls from us. It matters not 
If we with Suffering keep patient tryst. 

We, as a race, O child, may share thy lot, 
We have served Christ.” 


The grey ass halted in her pattering pace, 
High-hoofed and obdurate, sleek-eared, and mild, 
A world of wisdom in a velvet face 
Turned to the child. 


“So have we patience. And in fortitude 
Do thou wax stronger as the years pass on, 
So shalt thou in thine heart, a living rood, 
Carry God’s Son.” 
PAMELA TENNANT. 








MUSIC. 


a 


THE CASE OF THE LATE-COMER. 


It is curious to observe in recent discussions of the un- 


punctuality of concert-goers, and of the efforts made by concert- 
givers to deal with the evil, how completely writers in the 


Press have failed to realise the point of view of the performer. 
The subject is approached from the standpoint of the ticket- 
holder, the individual who has paid in advance for his enter- 
tainment, the fulfilment of the contract involved in which 
payment must be carried out as a business transaction. 
in an article on “The Rights of the Unpunctual” which 
appeared recently (November 6th) in the Times literary 
supplement we read: 
tickets have a clear right to hear all that goes on after 


Thus 


“Those who have paid for their 


their arrival at the concert-room.” The tenderness thus 
shown to the late-comer is all the more remarkable when 
it is borne in mind that, according to the usage of the 
musical world, the representatives of the Press pay nothing 
for their tickets, and may be regarded ex hypothesi as 
being under an obligation to set the best example to tlie 
rest of the audience in regard to punctuality of arrival 
and attentiveness of demeanour. Yet the whole aim of the 
article in question is to extenuate the shortcomings of the late- 
comer, to point out how hard it is, owing to the condition of 
the streets, the congestion of traffic, and the rules for its 
regulation, for any concert-goer—except, of course, the un- 
fashionable and negligible section who perform the journey 
on foot—to make certain of reaching his destination in time 
to hear the opening bars of the first number on the pro- 
gramme. It is accordingly contended by the writer that, in 
the interests of the greatest number, late-comers should 
be allowed to enter the hall whenever they arrive, instead 
of being obliged to wait for the close of the number or 
movement which is being performed when they reach the 
doors. Less disturbance, it is argued, is caused -by allowing 
the flow of late arrivals to take place unchecked in twos or 
threes, than to permit their influx only at fixed intervals and 
in larger numbers. We are told, further, that no matter how 
late the hour of beginning, there will always b> a certain 
proportion of people constitutionally incapable of getting to 
» concert in time. This undoubted fact, which seems to us 
one of the strongest arguments in favour of the closure, is 
strangely regarded by the writer as an extra inducement in 
support of enforcing the principle of the open door. 

It is always a good thing to act on the maxim of hearing 


| the other side, but hitherto that of the performer has been 


without a spokesman. This silence necd not be set down to 
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lack of argument. Rather is it due to the fact that the 
avenues to the public ear are practically monopolised by 
representatives of the audience, and that the better the artist 
the less is he or she inclined to rush into print. In these 
circumstances, an outsider need not apologise for venturing to 
say a few words on behalf of the artist, and in particular the 
solo singer or player, for a conductor is to a great extent safe- 
guarded against distraction by the mere fact that instead of 
facing he turns his back on the audience. 

Now the obvious aim of the soloist, be he singer or player, 
is to rivet the attention of his hearers, and to establish that 
sympathetic relation—call it atmosphere or what you will— 
which is indispensable to the exhibition of his best powers. 
Talking, the scuffling of feet, or any sort of movement is fatal 
to this harmonious relation, and to expect any artist who is 
not blind not to be disturbed and distracted by the influx of 
late-comers is to expect him to be, what no artist worth his 
salt ever was, a stolid, phlegmatic, and imperturbable block. 
Not only do the intruders catch his eye, but they cause those 
already seated to turn round and look and talk ; the interruption, 
movement, rustling, shuffling, and whispering break the magic 
thread which binds him to his listeners, the spell is gone, and 
the interpretation loses half its freedom and efficacy. The 
disregard for these obvious considerations which is witnessed 
so frequently in London concert-rooms is all the more signifi- 
cant because the offenders are invariably those who pay most 
highly for their seats. The middle-class concert-goer, who 
cannot afford to pay more than half-a-crown, or at the outside 
five shillings, for a seat, arrives in good time and generally 
stays to the end. Unpunctuality at concerts is the monopoly 
of the well-to-do, and it is so little resented by the majority 
that an incident like that which is described in the following 
letter addressed to us by “ W. D. M.” excites no sympathy 
with the sufferer, any comment provoked being of the nature 
of extenuation of the offence or advice to the performer to 
subject his convenience still further to that of the habitual 
late-comer :— 


“On Saturday, the 21st ult., one of the greatest living pianists 
favoured Londoners with a pianoforte recital of Chopin’s music : 
I refer to the concert given by Signor Busoni at the Bechstein 
Hall. The programme led off with the Sonata in B flat minor, 
Op. 35, which is written in four movements; and was followed by 
Twelve Studies, Op. 25, Barcarolle, Op. 60, Nocturne in C minor, 
Op. 48, Ballade in G minor, Op. 23, and Scherzo in B flat minor, 
Op. 31. Not another public concert in London that afternoon 
began later than 3 o’clock; this one began at 3.30, and at that 
time the hall may be said to have been quite full, with the ex- 
ception of the many empty places still remaining in the highest- 
priced seats of the first ten rows. Signor Busoni and his audience 
had already warmed to their subject when, at the end of the 
second movement, all present were suddenly submitted to an 
interruption which lasted four or five minutes, in order that those 
who came, presumably, only to claim the meed of attention which 
was their due at that hour should have it. Either we are a very 
dull, or a very long-suffering, or a very ill-bred people. At least, 
on the occasion to which I am referring no one did anything to 
mark his disapproval of the mistake which had been committed 
by the management in allowing this horde of people to enter at 
that moment, and of the unpardonable conduct of these people 
themselves, who continued scrambling for seats, thongh obviously 
there was the whole length of wall on each side of the concert- 
room against which they might have stood until the Sonata was 
ended. At last, when silence ensued, Signor Busoni, with mag- 
nificent irony, as well asa true appreciation of his task, recom- 
menced the playing of the Sonata. 


Have we English, one is tempted to ask, no feelings nor manners! 
Are we even incapable of acquiring them from the Continental 
peoples whose countries we are so ready to visit! I recommend 
Saturday’s intruders to face the cries of ‘Alla porta!’ in an 
Italian opera-house, to read the injunctions as to silence which 
are given to the waiters in a kursaal where a large orchestra is 
playing, or to take a leaf out of the book of a café full of German 
people, comfortably but quietly drinking their beer, while one 
whom we are glad enough to welcome here in London is conduct- 
ing their music for them. 


One of the two morning papers which took any notice of the 
incident I have described attributes the cause of it to the in- 
evitableness of late-comers and the mistaken arrangement of the 
programme, and concludes with the following comment: ‘We 
trust other artists will take note of this [meaning the kindly 
advice as to the arrangement of the programme], and consult the 
convenience of their patrons.’ The standpoint is typical; but I 
hope that the publication of this letter may stir people to answer 
the problem differently should it again arise.” 


It is never pleasant to be told that we should mend our 
manners on a foreign model, least of all at the present moment 
on that of the Germans ; and it savours of ungraciousness to 


quarters of our concert-goers—it is more like niuetey~ 
the afternoon—are women. Of intentional digoo a 
intruding matrons and maids may be at once acquitted 
probably never entered into their heads that they were it 
the slightest irritation to the pianist, or that any wellan nn 
performer could be so easily upset. Signor Busoni’s «,. 
cent irony ” was, we doubt not, as completely wasted on 
as that of Hans von Bilow when, on sitting down to 
sonata after a song from a shrieking soprano, h Play 
Sele ‘ » AC commen 
on the situation by playing the bass recitative in the 
movement of the Ninth Symphony, “O Freunde, nicht aj 
Tone.” It is partly ignorance, partly that they do not a 
care enough about music to make the only concession Which th 
artist really values,—that of sacrificing a little of their conve : 
ence to establish a continuous rapport between him otk 
audience. All sorts of other concessions they will make readil 
enough. They will not only endure but encourage platform 
affectations, and flatter eccentric virtuosi by tasteless exhibj 
tions of hero-worship. But directly any one asks them to take 
him or his art seriously it is another matter. 

But how, it will be asked, if these people do not care enough 
about music to show consideration for those who do, are you 
going to get them to alter their attitude, especially whey 
public opinion, as expressed by leading newspapers, take; 
refuge in a flabby opportunism, and recommends performers 
to bow to the inevitable and consult the convenience of their 
“patrons”? Singers and players must live, and in a cycle 
of financially bad seasons such as they are now passing through 
will naturally be loth to adopt a course likely to alienate that 
section of their clientele which is at once the best paying and 
the most subject to the distractions of rival and constantly 
multiplying interests. One can only hope that when the 
offenders realise more fully the effect of their inconsiderate 
behaviour they may be disposed to acquiesce more loyally in 
the regulations on the observance of which the harmonious 
relation between performers and audience depends. When 
people annoy others out of thoughtlessness, not malice, as 4 
rule they only need to be told to abstain from repeating the 
offence. But in this case the desired reform is rendered 
much less easy of accomplishment so long as the Press, which 
ought to act as trustees for the interests of artists as well as 
audiences, continues to adopt a partisan attitude, to apologise 
for the late-comer as an inevitable factor in the situation, 
and to support the view that the contract involved in the 
purchase of a concert ticket carries with it the right to 
disturb punctual arrivals and distract the artist. 

C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


es ee 
THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY.* 

THE reviewer is at a disadvantage in treating such a book 
as this. It is so closely reasoned and so packed with informa- 
tion that it resists all attempts at an easy analysis, and if he 
tries to summarise he is forestalled by the admirable summary 
which constitutes Mr. Amery’s last chapter. A mere outline 
of the reforms advocated gives no idea of the cogency of the 
arguments and the admirable details with which the scheme 
is supplemented. Most of the chapters have appeared in the 
Times, where they formed, as Mr. Amery justly says, “an 
ad interim report on the lessons of the war, based on a mass 
of evidence fully as large as, and in some respects more varied 
than, that given before the Commission.” Few civilians, and 
for the matter of that few soldiers, have the knowledge of 
military history and army organisation, or the practical ex- 
perience of an army in the field, which the writer gained in 
South Africa and in the collection of material for the “ Times” 
History. In the fullest sense of the word Mr. Amery is & 
military expert, if he will pardon us for using a much-abused 
term. The book is also a guide to the Report of the War 
Commission for the ordinary man who has not had time to 
wade through Blue-books; for apart from the special Reports 
printed as appendices, Mr. Amery has followed the useful 
plan of annotating his chapters by confirmatory opinions 
extracted from the evidence given to the Commission by the 
chief military authorities. There is scarcely a detail in his 








bring such a charge when it is borne in mind that three- 





* The Problem of the Army. By L. 8. Amery. London: E. Arnold. [6s. net.] 
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a 


scheme of reform which has not received the sanction of some 
distinguished soldier. 


The principle on which Lord Cardwell founded his organisa- 
tion was that there should always be the same number of 
Regular units in the United Kingdom as in the rest of our 
possessions. This view was natural enough at a time when the 
meaning of our sea-power had been largely forgotten and 
the nature of our Empire was inadequately recognised. The 
result was the provision of a large force in Britain, where it 
was not wanted, and of a relatively small force in parts of the 
world where the need might arise any day, while at the same 
time the temporary reinforcement of any part of the Empire 
could be secured only at the cost of the break-down of the 
whole system. In such a state of affairs there came the South 
African War, and we learned only too well the insufficiency of 
our military organisation. Following war came Mr. Brodrick’s 
reforms, which were “only modifications, not radical changes in 
organisation.” The army-corps system, which, in Mr. Amery’s 
opinion, is an unsuitable formation for our Army in war and 
the wrong administrative unit in peace, was borrowed from 
Germany, and the Home Army, instead of being reduced, was 
enormously increased. Full justice is done to Mr. Brodrick’s 
good intentions, and to his valuable incidental reforms, 
but no merit in details could get over a radical unsoundness 
of principle in many respects. The whole theory of the Army 
must be revised in accordance, not with other European 
models, but with the clear needs of our position as an 
Empire. 

The first of Mr. Amery’s propositions is “that our military 
system must be Imperial, must correspond to those ideas of 
Imperial unity and Imperial responsibility that have altered 
the whole character of the British state during the past 
generation.” Imperial strategy must embrace the whole of 
our offensive and defensive preparations, and in such strategy 
the Army must be second to the Navy, because “it is only 
wanted to fulfil certain limited tasks which the Navy cannot 
fulfil.” But such a theory involves the recognition of our 
Colonies as training grounds and stations for Regular troops 
on the Imperial establishment, a scheme of federated defence 
which would allow of local Colonial troops being trained along 
with and forming corresponding units with Regular divisions ; 
and it also involves a recognition of the fact that our Regular 
Army as it stands now should be an Army for Imperial 
service, and that anew “Regular” Army for home defence 
should be created out of the Auxiliary Forces. Mr. Amery 
argues with much power and good sense for the retention of 
a large force in South Africa on the home establishment, 
partly for political and strategical reasons, and partly as the 
first step in a far-reaching scheme of federated defence for 
the Empire.. Though we are not converted by his argu- 
ments, we must admit the great ability with which they 
are stated, and may notice one recent event which is an 
argument in favour of the scheme. The English Manceuvres 
this autumn cost £140,000 for thirty-five thousand men, while 
in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony sixteen 
thousand. men were conducting a far more valuable and 

extensive series of operations at a cost of -£18,000. 
Maneuvres in South Africa, therefore, cost little more 
than a quarter what they do in England, and are many 
times more valuable. No part of Mr. Amery’s argument 
is better than that in which he deals with the status 
of the Auxiliary Forces. He insists that this Home Army 
must be a Regular Army in the sense that it must be properly 
organised. The United Kingdom should be divided into a 
certain number of administrative commands. The bulk of 
the forces in such commands would be Militia and Yeomanry, 
with divisions of Volunteers and cyclists, who would be com- 
pletely territorialised, and would form a consistent system of 
territorial defence. Such an Army must have “a regular, 
permanent, and adequately paid corps of professional officers 
—at any rate, for all the higher ranks—and a considerable pro- 
portion of professional non-commissioned officers”; while 
every effort would be made to give promotion to competent 
Volunteers. There is an excellent passage on the conditions 
of warfare in England, which Mr. Amery rightly holds must 
be closely considered in any scheme. The value of corps cf 
cyclists and of the motor-car and the motor-bicycle in home 
defence is thoroughly recognised. “If I had motor-cars and 
a surplus of officers,” General Hunter said in his evidence 





before the Commission, “I should be employing them in 
every Volunteer regiment, every Militia regiment, and every 
Yeomanry regiment in going about the country, in intimately 
learning, so as to do it in the dark almost, the various parts 
of the country that would be most liable to be attacked.” 

But reform must begin at the head, and the organisation of 
the War Office and the final constitution of the Army must 
be radically changed to correspond with the new theory of 
defence. A small Army and a most competent one must be 
our ideal. Forthe War Office Mr. Amery thinks that a Board 
composed of military and civil members, on the lines of the 
Board of Admiralty, offers the best solution. We must, next, 
have a General Staff, which would begin with small numbers 
at first, but would gradually grow, on the lines of the Prussian 
General Staff, till it became a real “brain of the Army,” in 
touch, through the Council of Defence, with the Navy and 
the Cabinet. Finally, the army-corps system should be 
abolished, and the whole Empire reorganised in a series of 
permanent, decentralised commands, which should include all 
types of forces. The troops under such commands would be 
organised under some workable unit such as the division, 
which would again be varied as to its constituents in different 
commands, containing, for example, in an open country a 
brigade of infantry, two of mounted infantry, and one of 
cavalry, and in an enclosed country three brigades of infantry 
and one of mounted troops or cyclists. “In any case, the 
essential that we must secure is that every unit that goes to 
the front in war should be an existing unit, and not an im- 
provisation.” Mr. Amery concludes with an interesting, 
though we fear not very practical, suggestion that at least 
one division of our Regular Army should be permanently 
localised at sea,—that is, have its headquarters and per- 
manent residence on a fleet of transports. ‘The paralysing 
effect upon an opponent of an invisible force of some 15,000 
men, able to strike with almost equal rapidity every single 
point of his coasts, is a thing that is almost inconceivable.” 

We have contented ourselves with giving a bald summary 
of the chief conclusions of the book, for it is primarily a work 
of practical instruction. It is, to be sure, a counsel of perfec- 
tion, a complete scheme of reform, which will have to be 
modified in practice and realised by slow stages. No Com- 
mittee to reorganise the Army could hope to give effect at 
once to more than a few of the suggestions. Sometimes, 
perhaps, Mr. Amery is apt to be a little fanciful, and to seek 
a formal perfection too ardently. But in the main it is a 
coherent, practical system which he offers, and one which every 
student of modern war is bound to consider with respect. A 
summary does scant justice to the wealth of carefully con- 
sidered detail with which the author buttresses his arguments. 
Mr. Amery is at least as valuable when he discusses methods 
of training and military education as when he deals with the 
broader aspects of the problem. 





MR. COMMISSIONER KERR.* 


Mr. Pirt-Lewis, as one who had special opportunities of 
observing the later career of the distinguished Judge of the 
City of London Court who passed away a year ago, has now 
collected and given to the world the materials for his Life. It 
is fitting that this should be done, for the late Commissioner 
possessed a striking personality, and lived a life of strenuous 
effort that greatly benefited the world in ways both seen and 
unseen, and that will long stand out as an example. As this too 
lengthy book is obviously a labour of love, and is intended 
doubtless to satisfy the cravings of friends at least as much 
as the legitimate curiosity of the general reader, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to subject it to any adverse criticism save the 
entering of a general protest against the growing tendency 
to diffuseness in biographical work. It is the duty of a 
biographer entirely to suppress his own personality, and to 
suggest with every phrase and at every turn the personality 
of the subject. It is a difficult thing to do, but when well 
done it constitutes one of the highest forms of prose literature. 

Robert Malcolm Kerr was born at Glasgow on June 5th, 
1821. He belonged to the family of the Kerrs of Kerrsland. 
His father was a Writer to the Signet, so he was in a legal 
atmosphere from the first. He was educated at the Glasgow 





* Commissioner Kerr: an Individuality. By G. Pitt-Lewis, K.C. With 
2 Portraits, London: T, Fisher Unwin. | 10s. 6d. net.] 
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University and abroad, was called to the Scotch Bar in 
1843, and, deciding to practise in London, to the English Bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 1848. He rapidly made his mark, and was 
already in 1851 doing judicial work as a Deputy County Court 
Judge, and becoming known as an authority on procedure 
through his able books on the new Common Law Procedure 
Acts. He obtained a good practice on the Northern Circuit, 
and found time also to lecture on law for the Incorporated 
Law Society, and to edit an extremely useful edition of 
Blackstone. In fact, he devoted himself exclusively to the 
theory of law and the practice of his profession, and became 
peculiarly fitted for the arduous judicial work for which he 
was destined. In 1859 he was elected by the Common Council 
of the City of London to the vacant Judgeship of the ancient 
Sheriffs’ Court, at a salary of £1,200 a year. 

The Sheriffs’ Court was an ancient Customary Court, with 
cognisance of actions of debt and other personal common law 
actions. The Judge of the Court, by an Act of 1852, was 
required to sit as a Commissioner at the Old Bailey—whence 
the designation “ Commissioner”—and consequently the new 
Judge had jurisdiction in the City in both civil and criminal 
business. He rapidly stamped the practicein his Courts with his 
austere and uncompromising personality. The Sheriffs’ Court 
was the resort of moneylenders, and from the first the Judge 
played havoc with their claims. It was he who probably intro- 
duced the admirable system of spreading the repayment of ex- 
tortionate loans over a lengthy period. In 1859, moreover, 
the Sheriffs’ Court was haunted with “ agents,’—men without 
legal training who conducted, at an extravagant price, cases 
for poor suitors. They had, of course, no locus standi, but in 
the pressure of business it was impossible to detect this, and 
the practice, moreover, was winked at. The new Judge 
insisted on the wearing of gowns by both barristers and 
solicitors, and so stopped a very serious evil. In a brief 
peried the Commissioner had turned one of the most 
disreputable Courts in London into an efficient Court of 
Justice. His next step (in 1860) was to introduce new 
rules of practice, which in effect made the Court the most 
effective County Court in London. In 1867 it was, in fact, 
drawn into the County Court system under the title of the 
Court of the City of London. We may say in passing that 
Mr. Pitt-Lewis has in the history of this Court, and in various 
other historical matter dealt with in the book, given us much 
valuable information. 


The attractiveness of the City Court was not diminished by 
the interesting litigation as to its status, or by the controversy 
as to “ Judges’ notes,” both of which brought the Judge into 
public notice. The yearly income of the Court rose from 
£4,000 in 1859 to £20,000 in 1899, and eventually, after 
another stirring controversy, the Judge's salary was also raised. 
The success of the Court was due in part to the Judge’s curious 
personality, and in part to his great admiuistrative capacity 
and the certainty of substantial justice. The Commissioner’s 
personality was in itself scarcely attractive. His brusqueness, 
and even rudeness, of manner must have been hard to bear ; 
but it was known to conceal extreme shrewdness of judgment 
and true kindness of heart. Counsel were not likely to be 
discursive who were reminded that the jury got one 
shilling for listening to four speeches, and that it was hard on 
them as it only amounted to threepence a speech. Nor do 
counsel in a County Court like to be told: “ You've said it 
three times; now say it three times more, and that will be 
once for each of the jury and once for me.” On another 
oceasion he remarked : “ Don’t talk, sir; hold your tongue. 
Get into Parliament, or the County Council, or some other 
talking-shop, if you want to talk, but you must not do it here.”’ 
He reminded a barrister who had senta juror to sleep of the story 
“ of a minister in Ayrshire, who was lecturing his congregation 
for not coming to kirk, and remarked, ‘Those of ye who do come 
are asleep, bar the village idiot,’ when a voice said, ‘If I hadna 
been an idiot I had been asleep too.’” On another occasion, 
however, the biter was bit. He (before he had grown a beard 
himself) said petulantly to a bearded advocate: “ How can I 
hear you, Sir, if you cover up your muzzle like a terrier dog.” 
“T would rather be an English terrier than a Scotch cur,” was 
the cold reply. There is certainly a loss of judicial power 
when a Judge lays himself open to so insolent and so just a 
retort. Indeed, Mr. Commissioner Kerr's petulant rudeness 
was almost a vice. To tell a solicitor to “go and buy a 








es 
shilling Guide tothe Law” was all the more a rudeness in that 
it was probably good advice. 

It is worth while quoting here a good story of Lord 
Brampton, which though often told, has probably not 
before been in print. The story is told a propos of the 
Commissioner's advice to counsel to let evidence of prejudice 
be put in without objection, as it generally injures the person 
who imports it. Mr. Henry Hawkins is said to have related 
how,— 

“When still a young man at Sessions, with a serious case to 
defend, yet having no defence, he once, on a purely technical 
ground, while ever on the look-out for a ‘break down’ 
forced a Magistrate’s clerk to be put into the witness-box by the 
prosecution, to prove a purely formal matter ; how, having got 
him there, he cross-examined him, and made him practically 
admit that he ‘led his Magistrates by the nose’; to also 
admit that they had refused bail by his advice, and 
that a Judge at Chambers had afterwards granted it, 
although the witness had come up all the way to London from the 
country to oppose it. Then, asked the bold cross-examiner, ‘ you 
were in the room, Sir, and didn’t you hear the learned 
Judge say there was not a rag of a case against my unhappy 
client ?? The prosecuting counsel objected to this question, and 
the collective wisdom of Quarter Sessions ruled it could not be 
put. But the jury had heard it, and they had heard the answer 
stopped. The dissatisfaction this induced in their minds made 
them acquit the prisoner. Leaving the Court that day, the 
prisoner’s Counsel asked his opponent, ‘Why did you object to 
that question?’ The latter indignantly protested that his 
adversary, when he asked it, must have known that it could not 
be put. ‘Yes, I did,” was the answer; ‘ but I knew you, too, and 
felt sure you would object at the right time. But you should 
have waited for the answer, as it would have been “ No!”’” 

Mr. Commissioner Kerr, in addition to the ceaseless flow 
of wise saws and modern instances with which he illumi- 
nated his Court, is credited with two of the shortest 
summings-up in the history of English law. The first was 
in a civil action for damages in a “running-down” case, 
After a long argument, the Commissioner simply turned to 
the jury and said: “How much?” The second was in a 
criminal trial. The prisoner, after defending himself at length 
in a way that showed much familiarity with the practice of 
the Criminal Courts, concluded: “ And now, gentlemen, I have 
no more to add.” “Nor have I,” said the Commissioner to 
the jury. 

It must not, however, be supposed, as it might easily be 
supposed from the citation of particular cases, that Mr. 
Commissioner Kerr was a biassed, or unsympathetic, or unfair 
Judge. He was extraordinarily swift, and in a’moment 
pierced into the heart of the case before him. In his own 
words, he pounced on the point. But he always gave every 
man his legal right, and the object of the caustic joke or the 
bitter word was as much to secure justice as to expedite the 
work. He laboured as few Judges have to give the poor 
justice, justice from all forms of oppression, whether the oppres- 
sion of fraud and deceit or the oppression of legal delay. He 
was in a very true sense the friend of the poor, and he showed 
this in many ways outside his Court (such as Poor-law 
administration, for which he was peculiarly fitted) with which 
we have no space to deal here. His rugged manners hid, and 
barely hid, a heart of gold. Moreover, he was a fine example 
of a learned, laborious Judge, and would greatly have adorned 
the High Court. 





A HISTORY OF VOLUNTEER INFANTRY.* 


WHEN the history of the Victorian era comes to be written, 
there will probably be few subjects more deserving of atten- 
tion than the Volunteer Movement of 1860. Yet none will 
receive less. Similarly, in the great struggle with Napoleon 
at the end of the eighteenth and commencement of the 
nineteenth century there was no question that loomed larger 
in the public mind than the problem of home defence. 
Indeed, until within a few years of the end of the struggle, 
the efficiency of the Volunteers and local Militia was a 
matter second only in importance to that of the Navy, and 
of vastly intenser interest to the great majority of Englishmen 
than the long list of failures which were the principal achieve- 
ments of our expeditionary forces. But our military histories 
say almost nothing of the haunting fear which drove the 
Prime Minister himself to the drill-ground, and the present 





;* History of the Voluntcer Infantry from the Earliest Times. Tlustrated by 
Local Becords of Huddersfield and its Vicinity tram 179¢ to 1874.: By Robert 
Potter. Berry (late Lieu t 6th West Yorks Rifle Volunteers). Yondon: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. [25s uet.] 
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dies would be able to form no picture of the armed 
aspect of those times, were it not for the celebrated reference 


in The Antiquary. 

But though unmerited, this oblivion is natural enough. 
The Auxiliary Forces as such never saw a real campaign. 
Theirs was an uneventful record of service, the monotony of 
which was in no way exaggerated by the complaining Gibbon. 
All that has survived those long years of patriotic endeavour 
is a ridicule easily prompted by their awkward squads, their 
excess of gold lace, and their plentiful lack of humour. When, 
in addition, the labours of the Home Defence Army came to 
te outshone by the glories of the Peninsula, the process was 
complete, and our military history gained in interest what it 
undoubtedly lost in perspective, 

Thus it comes about that Mr. Potter Berry's careful study, 
with its exhaustive record of the innumerable Acts of Parlia- 
ment, Army Orders, and circular letters which made and 
again unmade the Volunteer Force of the first period, and 
tinkered repeatedly with that of the second, fails to inspire 
that interest in the reader which the importance of the subject 
deserves. The volume, which makes up some five hundred 
and sixty pages of closely printed matter, is divided into 
two sections. The first gives a very complete account of the 
origin and progress of the two movements as viewed from the 
official standpoint, while Part II. contains an equally elaborate 
record of the local working of the official plans. 

We do not propose to follow Mr. Potter Berry into his 
close examination of the bewildering series of enactments 
which, from 1778 to the Treaty of Vienna, mark the history 
of the first Volunteers. Oviginally but half contemptuously 
tolerated as individuals attached to the Militia, they were, 
under the imminent fear of invasion, subsequently raised to 
the dignity of « distinct and separate force. In general it 
may be said that they enjoyed the favour of Whitehall only 
when the national denger was greatest; and that whenever 
the peril was momentarily over, as at the Peace of Amiens, 
they were discarded like a cast-olf glove, no register even of 
their names being kept against the event of future compli- 
cations. Finally, in i808 the Volunteers, who had again 
sprung up on the rupture of that short-lived truce, were 
bled to euthanasia by the establishment of a new force based 
spon the principles of compulsory service. 

It has been urged that it was the enforcement of the 
Militia Ballot which drove men to enrol as Volunteers 
rather than run the risk of compulsory service in the 
ranks of a force which was distinctly regarded as an 
inferior branch of the national Service. But Mr. Potter 
Berry reminds us that the fine for the payment of a 
substitute in the Militia was inconsiderable, and that a 
very moderate premium paid to an insurance company 
brought exemption within the reach of all but the very poor. 

It is more true to say that when the critical condition of the 
country forced the moral necessity of service upon every- 
body, “the Volunteer private esteemed himself entitled to higher 
comradeship than that of the Militiaman,” while his superior 
intelligence and the exigencies of his civil employ seemed to 
justify his belief that a less exacting code of drill and discipline 
would render him adequately efficient. The result was the 
formation of a Volunteer Force which conceded to the most 
stable and trustworthy section of the community a position 
alike of more independence and of enhanced dignity. It is ¢ 
noteworthy fact, indeed, that throughout the most critical 
period of all the voluntary system was almost passionately 
maintained. Thus the Government proposals for the forma- 
tion of Armed Associations in 1798, although they practi- 
cally embraced the entire population, were supported by 
the Opposition as giving every person an opportunity 
of undertaking voluntary service but on the express 
understanding that such service was not to be made com- 
pulsory. Men who from their occupations were unable to 
serve were not to be stigmatised as disaffected ; and while for 
the purposes of organisation it was, of course, necessary to 
obtain through the Lords-Lieutenant a complete list of those 
who were willing to serve, inquiry was carefully to be made 
as to the amount of service, if any, that individuals could 
tender, and whether gratuitously or for hire. 

To the thoroughness and effectiveness of the Armed 
Associations, in spite of their voluntary basis, the scheme 


| the new force. 





itself bears ample evidence. It dealt not only with efficient 
Volunteers. No voluntary service, however humble, was 
refused. Rifle clubs and local associations had their place 
in it, and below these again work was found for carters, boat- 
men, and labourers in the transport and engineering branches 
of the national Army. Horses and waggons were registered 
for use at a moment's notice, and their places of assembly 
assigned to them. A return was even made of such supplies 
of food or forage as it might be necessary to remove or 
destroy. The scheme was in effect a model organisation of 
the entire resources of the country on a voluntary basis, and 
the principle of taking from every man what he is able and 
willing to give,and making the most of it, was never more 
clearly expressed or more thoroughly elaborated. 


The rupture of the Peace of Amiens and the formation of 
the Boulogne Flotilla caused a temporary abandonment of the 
voluntary principle. With its customary improvidence, the 
War Office had suffered the machinery of 1798 to rust, anda 
brand-new engine had therefore to be extemporised to meet 
the new danger. The “ Levy en Masse Act” of 1803 threatened 
conscription, but gave the alternative of Volunteering. The 
Act was not, however, put into force, as it was found that 
out of some five hundred thousand persons liable to serve, 
four hundred and twenty thousand had accepted voluntary 
duty. It was not, in fact, till the danger had passed away that 
the Government began to discourage Volunteering. In 1806 
Mr. Windham, from motives of economy, proposed to abolish 
their pay, and invented the theory (damnosa hereditas) that a 
Volunteer is a citizen who serves at his own expense. In 
1808 Lord Castlereagh introduced the Local Militia Act, 
which established the principle of universal service to be 
imposed as a positive duty upon all individuals between 
certain ages, and to be enforced by fine. This force, 
which must be clearly distinguished from the ordinary or 
“Sedentary” Militia, was intended to supersede the Volunteers, 
and did in fact practically do so. Although close upon three 
hundred thousand Volunteers were serving at the time, it was 
argued that “they could not be altogether relied on, as their 
efficiency rested upon a spirit which might dwindle and 
evaporate.” 


That the spirit of the Volunteers was after all to prove 
more stable than that of the Government which mistrusted 
hem was soon to appear. The local Militia was from the 
outset largely composed of Volunteers, whole regiments of 
whom at their officers’ bidding came forward to be absorbed in 
But fresh enrolments were stopped in 1812, 
the principle of universal service being thereby abandoned. 
It follows accordingly that the individuals composing the 1808 
force continued to serve down to 1815,—when the “ spirit ” of 
the Government “dwindled and evaporated ” in the declara- 
tion of peace, the local Militia was disbanded, and the country 
by Act of Parliament sank back to its old condition of un- 
preparedness for war. Indeed, it was not till 1860 that, at 
the recurrence of old dangers, the second Volunteering 
movement forced the hand of the Government, and called 
itself into existence. Hven now it can scarcely be said 
that the Volunteers owe their existence to the fostering care 
of a benignant Government, or the wise Regulations of a 
provident Pall Mall! But fortunately they have shown power 
of imagination and belief in themselves, and afier forty years 
of very thankless work they were able in the recent war to 
provide that “power of expansion outside the limit of the 
Regular Forces of the Crown” without which, in the opinion 
of the Commission, no military system of ours will be 
satisfactory. 


There would appear to be but one conclusion to be drawn 
from theabove outline of Mr. Potter Berry's chronicle,—namely, 
that the good sense and patriotism, we may even add the fore- 
sight, of the general public, as tangibly expressed in the 
popular force, is more worthy of confidence than the belated - 
improvisations of a Government which seems in military 
matters so invariably improvident. And further, that a 

Tome Army recruited voluntarily from the classes who have 
always filled the ranks of the Volunteers will, with less actual 
training and complete individual liberty, show better military 
results than a conscriptive Militia into which all material, 
however unpromising, shall be cast, and in which all classes, 
however unwilling, will be compelled to undergo a drudgery 
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indispensable only for making tolerable soldiers of the lowest 
of them. 

Such, however, is not the conclusion arrived at by our 
author, himself, it may be remarked, a Volunteer. On the 
contrary, he advocates universal service, and a system of “com- 
pulsory Volunteering,” in other words, a return to the local 
Militia of 1808. After an examination of the Volunteer 
Forces as they at present stand, he comes to the conclusion 
that a large percentage of them can neither drill nor shoot; 
some are too old, many too young, for the ardours of a 
campaign, and very few have been exercised in marching. 
We are not prepared to deny that there is some truth as 
regards a certain percentage of the Volunteers in this greatly 
exaggerated statement. But at the same time he admits that 
there are great numbers who are highly efficient. If, as he 
maintains, the defects are inherent in the Volunteer system 
and incapable of remedy, there would be no efficient Volun- 
teers. When he goes on to talk about “ the infinitely superior 
organisation of an effective army” Mr. Potter Berry surely 
forgets that if the war organisation of the Auxiliary Forces is 
wanting, as it certainly is, the blame lies, not with those 
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“ London, 1st 6mo, 

Icaao Taylor, mo, 1803, 
Respected Friend. 
We have received some pieces of poetry from some branches 

thy family for the ‘Minor’s Pocket-book, and we beg that an 

enclosed trifles may be divided among such as are most like] : 
be pleased with them. My principal reason for writing now : Me 








request that when any of their harps be tuned, and their Muse j 
good humour, if they could give me some specimens of easy cae, 
for young children, I would endeavour to make a suitable ret 
in cash or in books. If something in the way of moral ane 
(though not songs) or short tales turned. into verse, orbut'? 





need not dictate. What would be most likely to please littl, 
minds must be well known to every one of those who have written 
such pieces as we have already seen from thy family, Such 
pieces as are short, for little children, would be preferred, 
For self and partner, very respectfully, 
DARTON AND Harvey.” 

A second volume speedily followed the first,and the success 
of both was very great. ‘“ Mr. Walter Scott” sent the authors 
his grateful thanks and high respect ; Southey congratulated 
them on not being mocking-birds, but possessing “a note of 
their own”; Miss Edgeworth and others were ready with 
friendly compliments ; and among admirers in later days have 
been several of the greater English poets and critics. In the 
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forces themselves, but with Headquarters. With what Mr. 


Potter Berry produces as the argument that clinches the 
all. It is to the effect | 


matter we have no sympathy at 


that “the Volunteer can resign by giving fourteen days’ 
Hence, “instead of a 
Captain having his company in the hollow of his hand, the 
The commanding 
officer issues his orders standing on a mine that may 
A Volunteer 


notice and handing in his clothes.” 
company has him, and he knows it. 


explode beneath him at any moment...... 
must obey under penalties. But his revenge is to resign and 
persuade as many of his comrades as possible to do the 
same...... To expect discipline and efficiency under such 
conditions is absurd.” So, if regarded logically, is the 
British Constitution. In practice it works well enough. The 
Volunteer officer obtains his influence over his men by a 
power far stronger than mere military law. He must com- 


mand the confidence of those under him both as a soldier and | 


asaman. No doubt this requirement adds consideraby to his 
responsibilities as an officer. But it only emphasises a fact 
which is as true of the Regular as it is of the Volunteer 
regiment,—that the efiiciency of any corps depends, and 
depends only, upon the character and capacities of its officers. 
It Mr. Potter Berry had selected the officers as the weak spot 
in the Volunteer Force, he would have been much nearer the 
mark ; but the lack of good officers can hardly be cited as a 
defect which is inherent in the system. It would:probably 
be even more clamant in a conscriptive army, where the 
demand would be largely increased for an article which in.all 
countries is rare. In every population there is certainly a 
large proportion of cowards. If we confine our military 
forces to those who voluntarily come forward, we undoubtedly 
reduce this percentage in our fighting men. But if we are to 
sweep in the whole nation, a large proportion of whom will be 
unwilling or unsuitable, and subject them to the tyranny of 
incompetent instruetors, we mmay increase our numbers, but 
in the day of battle we shall find ourselves in the hands of 
the discontented or the fearful, who, if they cannot resign, 
in any case will not fight. 





A NEW EDITION OF “ORIGINAL POEMS.” * 

Ir is a hundred years since two brilliantly gifted young 
daughters of Isaac Taylor, the engraver—Ann, aged twenty- 
one, Jane, aged twenty—with an older friend, Adelaide 
O’Keeffe, whose name deserves to be better remembered 
than it usually is, published the first volume of Original 
Poems for Infant Minds. Both Ann and Jane had begun their 
literary career with some verses in a small annual called the 
Minor's Pocket-book, brought out by Messrs. Darton and Harvey, 
to whom English children of the last century owed so much, 
The merit of these verses induced the publishers to write the 
following letter, which takes one back agreeably to the days 
when publishers had time, fancy, benevolence, and authors 
modesty and gratitude. Ann Taylor (Mrs. Gilbert) preserved 
the inspiring letter in her autobiography, and Mr. Lucas 
rightly reproduces it:— 





* The “ Original Poems” and Others. By Ann and Jane Taylor and Adelaide 


year 1820 the first volume had reached its nineteenth edition, 
the second its sixteenth. It is a compensation for old age to 
| have been brought up on an early edition of Original Poems; 

and those younger people are fortunate who belong to a 

family in which books have been carefully preserved and 
| handed down from one generation to another. The present 

writer counts among treasures the two little volumes of 1820, 
thin, bound in marbled boards, with green leather backs, pages 
worn at favourite poems by many fingers, frontispieces which 
seem, to the eyes of love, successfully to rival modern art. Mr, 
Bedford's illustration to “ A True Story” is undoubtedly pretty, 
but we feel quite sure that Little Ann and her mother, as they 
walked through Cavendish Square, were not dressed in 
“picture” hats, fur-lined cloaks, and large muffs. That 

















O'Keeffe. Edited by E. V. Lucas, with Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Centenary Edition. London: Wells Garduer, Darton, and Co, (6s. | 


dear moralising mother wore, we have always known, a plain 
straw bonnet with a ribbon round it, and a black mantle 
with long ends. Little Ann’s straight white frock only 


| differed in colour and neatness from the garment of the 


beggar-child. By the by, before leaving “A True Story,” 
Ann Taylor's masterpiece, and one of the best things in the 
book, we must express our regret that in her later years she 
could not let the Original Poems keep their originality. Mr, 
Lucas has thought it right to accept her changes, and thus 
thé “Centenary Edition” of the poems does not actually 
represent the first. Not finding himself quite in agreement 
with Mrs. Gilbert’s revision, he has added a few early versions 
at the end of the book. But among these “A True Story” 
does not find a place, perhaps because the alterations were 
thought slight, and only affected the mother’s sermon to 
Little Ann. Now, in spite of Mrs. Gilbert, we are sure that 
Little Ann’s mother was too sensible a woman to talk to the 
child of “folly and sin.” This is the original :— 
““* Ah! see, little girl,” then her mother replied, 
‘How foolish it was to complain ; 
If you would have look’d on the contrary side, 
Your tears would have dried up again. 
‘ Your house, and your friends, and your victuals and bed, 
*Twas God, in His mercy, that gave; 
You did not deserve to be cover’d and fed, 
Yet all of these blessings you have. 
‘This poor little beggar is hungry and cold, 
No father or mother has she; 
And while such an object as this you behold, 
Contented, indeed, you should be.’ ” 
We would ask any reader with a taste for that simplicity 
which gave the Original Poems their power over children’s 
minds, and therefore their claim to enduring fame, to compare 
the above with the verses in Mr. Lucas’s edition. To us the 
changes appear stiff and artificial. 

Mr. Lucas in his interesting introduction says truly that 
“as writers of poetry for children the Taylors have never 
been excelled or equalled,” and he rightly attributes this 
supremacy to their simplicity and truth. He adds a kind of 
praise which seems to us too faint for the occasion, saying 
that “parents are pleased to feel so secure that the verses, 
while never sickly, steadily inculcate good morals and 
manners, and quicken the gentler emotions.” For our part, 
we should say that to many children of the nineteenth century 
these poems gave their first initiation into the great worlds 
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cds and comedy, and the emotions proper to each. 
Who that ever felt it can forget the agony of pity caused 
by “The Dying Speech and Confession of Poor Puss” ?— 
«J forgive little Fanny this bruise on my side won ; 
She stopp’d, gave a sigh and a struggle, and died!” 
If “Poor Pompey’s Complaint ” did not thrill us in quite 
the same way, it was because imagination refused to believe 
jn such a master of any faithful dog :— 
“J crawl’d to the kitchen, with pitiful moan, 
‘And show’d my poor ribs that were cutting my skin, 
And look’d at my master, and begg’d for a bone, 
But he said I was dirty, and must not come in!” 

We have a keen recollection, too, of the emotion of terror 
caused in earliest years by “‘ False Alarms” and “ Never Play 
with Fire,” both among the best of Adelaide O’Keeffe’s con- 
tributions. Hers, indeed, are so excellent, including, as they 
do, “ James and the Shoulder of Mutton,” “ The Wooden Doll 
and the Wax Doll,” “George and the Chimney-Sweeper,” 
« Sophia’s Foolscap,” “Frances Keeps her Promise,” “ The 
Use of Sight,” and other favourites, that it certainly is a 
problem how she came to write the commonplace verses re- 
produced by Mr. Lucas in the appendix from her later books 
for children. He is probably right in suggesting that her 
collaborators in Original Poems inspired, if they did not help 
and correct her. He makes some just remarks on the relative 
merits of the three: Ann’s seriousness, and we would add, her 
careful workmanship; Adelaide’s dramatic power; Jane’s 
fancifulness, to which we add, her delightful sense of 
humour. A great deal of talent, a great deal of imagination, 
went to make the famous little volumes; but the light touch 
of genius, we venture to think, was Jane’s, and posterity is 
just, as usual, in preserving her name as the leading spirit of 
Original Poems. Her method was enough to ensure her pre- 
eminence. Mrs. Gilbert writes :— 

“J have heard Jane say, when sitting down to our new evening’s 
business, ‘I try to conjure up some child into my presence, 
address her suitably, as well as I am able, and when I begin to 
flag, I say to her, “There, love, now you may go.”’” 

To the present writer the gem of Jane Taylor’s work, and, 
indeed, of all the Original Poems, is her playful little apologue, 
“The Cow and the Ass.” For charming grace and comic 
humour it has seldom been surpassed. The picture of the 
two friendly animals by the stream, among the daisies and 
grass, is as cool and refreshing as a good water-colour drawing. 
Their manners are most elegant; the cow’s complaint has 
anair of melancholy reason; the “brown Ass, of respectable 
look,” argues with her like a true philosopher— 

“With submission, dear Madam, to your better wit ”— 
and she, though convinced by his wisdom, has a feminine 
unwillingness to acknowledge it :— 

“The cow, upon this, cast her eyes on the grass, 

Not pleased at thus being reproved by an ass.” 

La Fontaine himself could not have done it much better, and 
in the case of no other writer for children, we think, could 
such 2 comparison even be suggested. 





NOVELS. 


DENIS DENT.* 
Iv his new romance Mr. Hornung harks back to Australia, 
which afforded him materials for his earliest successes. No 
one will quarrel with the choice, for Mr. Hornung writes with 
a lively appreciation—born of personal experience—of Anti- 
podean scenery and character, and whether he describes the 
bush or the goldfields, he handles his local colour with charm as 
well as discretion. But the special “note” of Mr. Hornung is 
not his attitude towards Nature so much as his kindly 
feeling towards his fellow-men. The merciless detachment 
so popular with many modern authors has no attraction for 
him, and though he practises an artistic self-effacement, one 
feels that it goes to his heart when the exigencies of the 
story compel him to deal hardly with hero or heroine, and 
allow any temporary advantage to the opposing faction. This 
tender-heartedness even extends to his treatment of rascals. 
The requirements of the plot render it impossible for him to 
dispense with villains. The atmosphere of goldfields all the 
world over is not that of the good ship ‘ Mantelpiece.’ And 
further, when you start off with a declaration of mutual love 





* Denis Dent. By E. W. Hornung. London: Isbister and Co, [6s.] 





between hero and heroine, with the full consent of the only 
surviving parent, it is almost impossible to prevent the course 
of true love from running smoothly unless you give villainy a 
fair chance. It speaks volumes, therefore, for Mr. Hornung’s 
amiability that he only employs one thoroughpaced scoundrel 
to do the dirty work of the hero’s rival, and that even this 
miscreant displays the quality of fidelity to his employer. 

The story opens on ship-board, at the close of a voyage to 
Australia in the early “fifties.” Denis Dent, the hero, who is 
second officer of the ‘ North Foreland,’ on the voyage out has 
won the affections of Nan Merridew, daughter of a wealthy 
shipowner and the destined bride of Captain Ralph Devenish, a 
whiskered bravo, recently convalescent from typhoid fever. 
—In the early “fifties” they would have probably called it 
typhus fever, but that is a captious criticism.—Naturally Mr. 
Merridew is averse to sanctioning an apparent mésalliance, 
but his objections are summarily removed by the immediate 
sequel. The ‘North Foreland’ is wrecked; Nan’s life is saved 
by Denis, who scales an inaccessible cliff and otherwise com- 
ports himself in the most heroic way; and the discomfiture of 
the whiskered Captain (who is also rescued more prosaically 
along with Mr. Merridew) is apparently complete. Mr. 
Merridew is prepared to give his blessing and endow his 
future son-in-law, the young lady is willing, and her lover is 
devoted. But from this imminent and premature clash 
of wedding bells we are gallantly delivered by the pride and 
Quixotry of Denis Dent. He cannot endure to become the 
pensioner of his father-in-law; he hears, to anticipate and 
paraphrase Mr. Kipling, “the mines a-calling”; and after an 
affecting farewell and an exchange of rings, starts for the gold- 
fields, while his betrothed and her father return to England. 
After many vicissitudes and perils—from cold steel, revolver 
bullets, and snakes—Denis Dent amasses a modest pile at the 
diggings, but he pays dearly for his independent spirit. His 
lady-love’s ring is stolen from him by his rival's servant, and 
forwarded to the wicked Captain, who contrives that it should 
be returned to Miss Merridew in such a way as to leave no 
doubt of Denis’s desertion. Captain Devenish has also 
thoughtfully intercepted all Denis’s letters. Thus when Denis 
returns home with his fortune it is to find his beloved Nan 
already married to Whiskerandos. Even et this distressing 
crisis we never lost confidence in Mr. Hornung, and we must 
refer our readers to his pages to find out for themselves how 
amply that confidence was repaid. It is quite enough to say 
here that Nan discovered her husband’s treachery, and left 
him, on their wedding day, and that the rivals meet and are 
reconciled in the Crimea. The formulas affected by Mr. 
Hornung are ancient, but they never become stale in his 
handling, so keen is his zest in the fortunes of his characters, 
so engaging his gift of presentation. There is a great deal in 
Denis Dent that reminds us of Charles Reade—the Charles 
Reade who wrote Hard Cash and “ It is Never too Late to 
Mend”—and we hope that Mr. Hornung is, like ourselves, 
old-fashioned enough to be able to regard the comparison in 
the light in which we intend it to be taken. 





Conjurer’s House. By Stewart E. White. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—This “Romance of the Free Forest” takes us into a new 
field. Ned Trent has made his way asa “free trader” into the 
preserves of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; it is his third offence, 
and the unwritten law of the land ordains that he must suffer for 
it. We must not anticipate any further Mr. White’s story; for a 
story it is in the true sense of the word, a characteristic which all 
writers of fiction have not the wish or the ability to give to their 
books. The one thing to which we object in Mr. White’s work is 
the style; for a time, that is, till he is more interested in what he 
has to say than how he says it, this is full of strange affecta- 
tions. ‘“‘ Thanks for this generosity,’ cried the young man in a 
tone of declamatory eloquence so artificial as fairly to scent the 
elocutionary.” But there is undoubted merit in this picture 
of a landscape under the Aurora Borealis. “In comparison 
with this coruscating dome of the infinite the earth had 
shrunken to a narrow black band of velvet in which was 
nothing distinguishable until suddenly the sky-line broke in 
calm silhouettes of spruce and fir. And always the mighty River 
of the Moose, gleaming, jewelled, barbaric in its reflections, 
slipped by to the sea.” 

The Literary Sense. By E. Nesbit. (Methuen and Co. 6s3.)— 
This is not, as might be inferred from the title, a critical essay. 
It is a collection of short stories, ingeniously constructed on a 
principle which gives them a certain unity. It would not be easy 
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to explain what this principle is. A girl is going to meet her 
lover. Her “literary sense” suggests to her the propriety of 
surroundings which are not actually available. The rendezvous is 
at Cannon Street Station, whereas it ought to have been in a 
wood. He isa little late; she is very glad to see him, but the 
“literary sense” dictates a certain coldness of demeanour. He 
confesses to having kissed another girl; she is ready to forgive, 
but the “sense” forbids,and soon. Sometimes this ruling passion 
brings disaster, sometimes it has a happy result. The stories 
are varied, if not in character, yet in tone. There is light and 
there is shade, and they are all clever, as one expects. But we must 
own that there is too much of the tour de force about them to 
suit oar taste 

The Honourable Molly. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—One of the best characters in this novel is Mrs. 
Lambert, an Englishwoman who has married an Irish squire, and 
become, according to custom, not a little Irish herself. One of 
her amiable ways is match-making, and it is in match-making 
that “Katharine Tynan” seems to find her chief pleasure. She 
does it very well. The three daughters of Creggs Castle do not 
seem very hopeful subjects; they are desperately poor; a very 
dragon of family pride watches over them; and there is nobody 
near. Yet it is very skilfully managed, except, perhaps, in the 
case of Nora, where the obstacle to the course of true love seems 
highly artificial. Molly herself is a very delightful person; her 
discovery of her cousinship with Hugh Sinclair, and her escape 
from the loveless match which seems unavoidable, are very good. 
The way, too, in which “ Aunt Thisbe” is dealt with is admirable. 
This is a very pleasant, clever story, which may be recommended 
absolutely without reserve. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
See es 
OXFORD WITH PENCIL AND PEN. 

Ozford. Painted by John Fulleylove. Described by Edward 
Thomas. (A.and C. Black. 20s. net.)—AIl will agree that this 
is a very delightful book. Of course, Mr. Fulleylove’s drawings 
will meet with some criticisms, and Mr. Thomas’s descriptions 
possibly with more,—there is greater variety in the moods in which 
we regard Oxford things and persons than in the impressions 
which its buildings and landscapes have upon the eye. First, 
then, as to the drawings. We must own that the colour does not 
always satisfy. Mr. Fulleylove, unlike Horace’s restless traveller, 
does not “change his sky”; he brings it with him oversea; he 
invests Oxford with something of the hues with which Italy and 
Palestine have made him familiar. We should say that the clouds 
in the pictures of “ Bishop Heber’s Tree,” “ Corpus Christi,” and 
“The Clarendon Building” (the old Clarendon, it may be 
observed) are examples of this peculiarity, for, after all, one 
is hardly inclined to call it a fault. The landscapes are less 
touched by it than the buildings, and, of course, the interiors are, 
one may say, exempt. These last are uniformly pleasing. We 
might mention all of them; but the “ Interior of the Sheldonian” 
and “Christ Church Cathedral” (both the Latin Chapel and the 
general view from the nave) may be singled out. We must not 
forget to mention with special praise the Botanic Garden, with 
its delightful shadows and the view of the city from South 
Hinksey, a landscape bathed in the sunshine of early morning. 
We should be sorry to leave any kind of impression that the 
beautiful city and its surroundings are not very worthily repre- 
sented in these sixty drawings. If we have one or two complaints 
to make against Mr. Thomas, this does not mean that we think him 
at all unequal to his task. But he seems to us now and thena 
little captious. For instance, none of the approaches to Oxford 
satisfy him. But surely the northern suburb deserves better 
than to be described as “arranged in perfectly successful 
imitation of Tooting.” On the whole, considering the neces- 
sities of the case—after all, houses are meant, in the first 
place, to live in, not to look at—the Banbury and Woodstock 
roads make as decent a suburb as one could expect to find. For 
a modern expansion, this side of Oxford may at least bear com- 
parison with anything of the same date. And now and then one 
finds in the book a detail that is not quite exact. Mr. Thomas 
reminds us how William of Waynflete bade his workmen build 
Magdalen College over against an oak, and Sir Thomas White 
dreamt of asite for St. John’s near a triple elm; but if a tree 
has to be mentioned in connection with Lincoln College, why 
not the vine rather than the quite modern plane? The vine 
is, indeed, “reverently entreated” by Lincoln ever since its 
second Founder was moved by the eloquence of the Rector 
preaching on “Behold and visit the vine” to complete the un- 


not Robert, Fleming). The character sketches are decidedly good, 
The undergraduates, in particular, are nicely discriminateg. and 
there is not a little pathos in the sketch of the College servants 
Pathos is, perhaps, hardly the first thing that occurs to one when 
one thinks of the race, but Mr. Thomas has found it when he Writes 
about Acamas. The chapter “In a College Garden” is one of the 
best in the volume, as it should be, indeed, for it accompanies typ 
especially delightful pictures, Trinity Garden and the « Fellows 
Garden of Exeter,” this latter a place than which there jg Done 
more purely academical in the whole city. Mr. Thomas Concludes 
his book with excellent judgment and taste by quoting som, 
* Praises of Oxford.” Lyly, Camden, Burton, Dryden, Wordsworth 
Hazlitt, Hawthorne, Matthew Arnold are the authors of thine 
testimonia. We should like to have seen a few words from 
Charles Lamb. No one more tenderly expressed his feeling of 
how he would have loved his Alma Mater if he had the right to 
call himself a son. 








TUBE, TRAIN, TRAM, AND CAR. 

Tube, Train, Tram, and Car, By Arthur H. Beavan, (Gq, 
Routledge and Sons. 6s.)—This account of the growth and 
present statistics of the new forms of locomotion is an agrea. 
able handbook to the lighter aspects of the subject. It givesg 
lively directory of the Metropolitan and provincial electrical 
lines, which includes gossipy descriptions of the scenery and city 
districts traversed, with references to the adjoining houses of 
notabilities near the routes, and, e.g., a profound analysis of the 
word “Piccadilly.” The discomforts of the carriages of the 
ancient type and the upholstery of those of new build are fully 
expounded. Giving the minute figures of some recent actions at 
law, Mr. Beavan ridicules the grumblers who complain when 
their houses are injured and their nerves upset by the vibrations 
of the “Tube.” These parties, he thinks, are like the stupid 
farmers and gardeners who make war on the mole, being unaware, 
in their ignorance, that “ Mr. Talpa Europaea” is an invaluable 
surface-drainer, and our only effective policeman against various 
noxious creatures. Such topics as the arrangements of the 
overhead, or trolley, system of conducting the current to the 
vehicles, or the secrets of the alternative underground conduit 
and surface-contact plans, or Edison’s last accumulator, are 
curtly dismissed in a style which will amuse the expert. Per 
contra, we can laugh over an allegorical “Journey in the 
Tubes” taken by one Mrs. Rosamond of the future, whose 
quasi-comical adventures wind up with an elegant subterraneous 
slumber in which she discloses “ well-fitting black silk worsted 
stockings on neatly turned ankles, and a charming pair of very 
small dark tan shoes”! The Yuletide reader may enjoy Mr, 
Beavan’s gorgeous vision of the tapestries, velvets, bronzes, 
carvings & la Grinling Gibbons, and bric-i-brac of the ocean grey- 
hounds of the future, with their palatial larders and wine-cellars, 
the contents of which, and the bills paid for them, are elaborately 
scheduled. For information regarding ohms and volts, or marine 
dynamos, the amateur must not look. 








THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF RICHARD COBDEN. 

The Political Writings of Richard Cobden. New Edition in 2 vols. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. ‘7s. 6d.)—We do not know that many of these 
political pamphlets are of abiding value from an historical or a 
purely political point of view. They are, however, important and 
interesting from the light they throw on the ideas of their 
author, whose distinction as a statesman it is to have popularised 
a conception of the proper relation of civilised States to one 
another which will, we believe, bear great fruit in the future. 
Meanwhile, however, the reaction, material and moral, against 
this conception ‘has long been growing; it is hardly to be hoped 
that it has culminated, or that the rivalry of the military 
Empires, which are striving to divide the globe amongst them- 
selves, will end without the clash of a world-wide conflict; and in 
such conditions it would assuredly have been sanguine to expect 
that the fiscal policy with which the name of Cobden is associated 
should have maintained its ascendency in Europe. The main 
lesson, indeed, which these volumes impress upon the reader is 
that of the interdependence of finance and policy. The moral 
justification of Free-trade from the point of view of taxation is 
the relief which this policy affords to those classes in a nation 
which are least able to support the burden; but when public 
expenditure rises to a certain point considerations of social 
justice will go to the wall, as they have done in every Continental 
nation. There are those who think that this point is rapidly 
being reached in this country; and it is significant that the 
financial strain of a great war should have given the opportunity 
for a serious, if ignorant and interested, attack on our present 





finished work of his predecessor (who, by the way, was Richard. | 





fiscal system. This edition has an introduction written by the 
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vs Sir Lonis Mallet in 1867, which gives a complete and authori- 
tative exposition of Cobden’s doctrines ; and a vigorous preface 
by Lord Welby, who shows among other things how much more 
often Cobden was right than wrong in his political forecasts, 
notably in the cases of British policy towards Russia, and of the 


growing power of the United States of America. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 











War Sketches in Colour. By Captain 8. . St. Leger. (A. and 
(. Black. 20s. net.)—This is one of the most attractive, and, we 
may add, one of the most informing, books about the Boer War 
thatwe haveseen. The author does not pretend, he tells us, to give a 
history of the war ; but he takes occasion to correct various current 
misrepresentations. A famous historian long ago complained of 
the difficulty of arriving at contemporary facts; what would he 
have said if he had had to sift the strange mass of inatériaux pour 
servir which the South African War brought into being? Corre- 
spondents only too mindful of the maxim quocunque modo rem ; 
journalists whose last consideration was the truth ; partisans who 
thought of nothing but damaging a political foe; and honest 
people who were no longer masters of themselves when they got 
a pen in their hand—witness what Captain St. Leger has to 
say of Tommy Atkins as a letter-writer—all these combined to 
make a perfect chaos of fiction and distortion. Few readers 
of this volume will fail to learn and unlearn something from 
it. The connected narrative does not occupy the greater part 
of the space. Captain St. Leger was attached to the Ist 
Regiment of Mounted Infantry, and was at the relief of 
Kimberley. This was his chief experience. He kept his eyes 
open, and he had always pencil and paper at hand. Unluckily, 
many of his sketches were lost; but enough were preserved to 
make a very handsome book. Inaddition to what he saw himself, 
our author availed himself of the opportunities that came in his 
way. Th» section entitled “ Life on Commando,” embodying in- 
formatioa derived from a Transvaal burgher, is by far the most 
vivid picture of the kind that we have scen. It is followed by a 
handsome testimony to the good services of the Army Postal 
Corps in South Africa. It performed an extraordinarily difficult 
task with wonderful success. After this again comes some hearty 
praise, to which we have a special pleasure in directing the notice 
of our readers, of “the pluck, heroism, and marvellously unselfish 
love for their country which was shown by the Boer women.” In 
common with all other observers, Captain St. Leger notices the 
bitter anti-English feeling of the German residents. 


A Little Brother to the Bear. By William J. Long. (Ginn and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)—The “little brother” is the racoon, about whom 
Mr. Long has many interesting things to tell us, as he has, 
indeed, about the other animals, birds and beasts, which he has 
made the subjects of these very pleasing studies. The ’coon has 
many sterling qualities, one of the best being his feeling of 
camaraderie; one of the race will do his best to defend another 
whom he sees in peril from the common enemy. But every 
animal, when you come to know him, has something to be 
admired. Mr. Long, on the other side of the Atlantic, is better 
of than we are; but his methods of observation may be followed, 
and that with great advantage, on this. The volume is very 
pleasingly illustrated by Mr. Charles Copeland. 





Big Game Shooting and Travel in South-East Africa. By 
F. R. N. Findlay. (T. Fisher Unwin. 15s.)—Mr. Findlay saw 
great quantities of game in the Cheringoma and Gorongoza 
district of Portuguese South-East Africa. Ascending the 
Pungwe, the Madingue-dingue, and Urema Rivers, he found 
great quantities of buffalo, water-buck, wildebeest, hartebeest, 
and lions in a well-watered and highly malarial country. He 
writes pleasantly enough and with ease, but the book is, of 
course, a more or less glorified butcher’s bill. Mr. Findlay hopes 
in his preface that his book will advance the South African game 
reserve scheme. A perusal of his hunting excursions and a 
rough estimate of the game he killed certainly lead one to the 
conclusion that the sooner such a scheme is in working order 
th: more chance there is of the rising generation seeing a 
buffalo or a hartebeest. Mr. Findlay expresses righteous 
indignation at indiscriminate slaughter with magazine rifles, 
yet the rapidity of fire of his Mauser throws a peculiar light 
on his own practice. He fires, for instance, at four buffaloes, 
himself knowing well what the spooring of a wounded buffalo 
means. After bagging one, and following the spoor again hard 


the next day, he tells us that he found the remains of one, and 
hoped that the other two recovered. He was not able to resist a 
tempting shot, and he is occasionally penitent. We do not think 
he has any right to abuse Portuguese gunners, as he presumably 
sets himself as high a standard of sportas a Portuguese. A limit 
vill have to be set to the number of head a sportsman considers 
his due. We have no quarrel with Mr. Findlay, and a buffalo 
hunter is worthy of all respect, but his example obviously is not 
lost on the natives. He recommends Pretoria as the best site in 
South Africa for a zoological garden. He appends some useful 
notes on rifles, preserving, outfit, and kindred subjects, and adds 
a good index. 


Concerning Golf. By John L. Low. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
2s. 6d, net.)—Mr. Low commences his preface with a little story: 
how A and B, being equal players, were made unequal by B taking 
to study “one of the illustrated treatises on golf, with which the 
English have supplied us.” Tis own book is certainly not illus- 
trated, and it is not, he tells us, a treatise on the game. We must 
own that we do not see very clearly the difference. It has a 
certain formality of arrangement. The teeing ground, playing 
through the green, driving (for which subject another expert 
has been called in), approaching, putting, and other matters 
are successfully treated of. However, whatever it is, the 
book is a pleasant one to read, and may very likely be found 
useful. We see that Mr. Low declares emphatically against 
rubber-cored balls. But that is too complicated a matter for 
discussion here. 

St. Brighid and her Times. By Christopher Irvine, M.A. 
(Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin. 2s. 6d. net.)—The upshot of 
Mr. Irvine’s paper is that there was no such person as Brighid 
(commonly spelt Bridget). To this conclusion he is led by the 
proof of the permanence in Christian legend of Druidic influences. 
The sacred fire, the Druidic equivalent of the vestal hearth, the 
ignis aeternus which, according to Virgil, Aeneas carried from 
Troy to his new home in Italy, was represented by the name 
Brighid,—strictly the keeper of the caldron or fire, but identified 


| with the fire or caldron itself. We have no wish to pronounce on 


these matters, except so far as to allow the general fact of the 
survival of this old Nature-worship in the popular faith. “Our 
Lady of the Fever” has her shrine outside Rome, just as the 
temple of Mefitis stood outside the walls of Cremona. 





The Cross in Dark Places. By the Rev. F. Caudwell. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Caudwell’s book 
divides itself into two portions. In one he deals with his experi- 
ences in some of the poorer regions of London; in the other he 





comments on the need of spiritual religion among various classes 
of Churchmen. We might say that those of whose evangelisation 
he speaks in the first part are practically heathen; that in the 
second they are among those “who profess and call themselves 
Christians.” A strange medley of characters are described in the 
first part; there is the objector, who is commonly a very shallow 
and ignorant person indeed; there is the impostor, a very 
chameleon for the colours he assumes; altogether there is a 
strange, and, but for a strong conviction cf duty, a most dis- 
heartening, variety of hostile forces. In the second part there 
are many things worth noting. On one point Mr. Caudwell gives 
emphatic testimony,—the enervating influence of habitual con 


fession. 


Historical Lectures and Addresses. By Mandell Creighton. 
Edited by Louise Creighton. (Longmans and Co. 5s. net.)—The 
greater part of these lectures appears for the first time. Of those 
previously published the most striking is that on “ Laud’s Position 
in the Church of England.” A more able defence of the Arch- 
bishop has never been penned. It is a serious matter to differ 
from the judgment of a man of such learning and candour; but 
we must own that we cannot see evidence for the grand concep- 
tion of an English Church here attributed to Laud, and that we 
do see much that goes the other way. Anyhow, the fact remains 
that his action roused a fury of hatred against the Church such 
as has never been known at any othertime. Of the lectures now 
first published we should rank the three on Grosseteste highest. 
The subject exactly suited Bishop Creighton’s genius. Another 
side of his mind—his power of sympathetic appreciation of other 
opinions—is to be seen in the essays on “ Congregationalists” and 
“ Baptists.” To read these along with those that follow them on 
the Friars will be a most instructive lesson in catholicity of 
view. 

We must be content to pass with the very briefest notice 
over several books treating of special subjects. To deal with 








them adequately would require a particular knowledge which we 
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have not at command, and, could that defect be supplied, more 
space than could be afforded:—Or and Sable: a Book of the 
(W. Brown, 
31s. 6d. net.)—“ Graeme” and “Graham” are, it 
will be understood, variations of the same name, a name borne 
by many famous men, of whom the Marquis of Montrose is, 


Graemes and Grahams. 
Edinburgh. 


By Louisa G. Graeme. 


perhaps, the most celebrated.-——How to Identify Old China. By 
Mrs. Willoughby Hodson. (G. Bell and Sons. 5s. net.)—Mrs. 
Hodson goes through the various manufactories of pottery 
(Fulham, Wrotham, Lambeth, Staffordshire, Wedgwood, Leeds) 
and of china (nineteen names, of which Chelsea and Worcester 
are the best known), gives some figurings of special objects and 
marks, and suggests a course of study.-—-Parrakeets. By David 
Seth-Smith. (R.H. Porter. 40s. net.)\—A handsome book, with 
some fine coloured and other illustrations. 


Popular Ballads of the Olden Time. 
Frank Sidgwick. First Series: “Ballads of Chivalry and 
Romance.” (A.H. Bullen. 3s. 6d. net.)—“Of making selections 
of ballads,” writes Mr. Sidgwick in his preface, “there is no 
end.” His work is justified by his way of doing it. The intro- 
duction defines a “ballad,” speculates on its growth, gives an 
account of former collections, and also supplies a useful 
dictionary, so to speak, of “ballad commonplaces,”—i.c., of such 
frequently recurring words as “ briar,” “ pin,” &e. 


Selected and Edited by 





The Garden Diary (George Allen 6d. net) contains some 
directions to the gardener from the pen of Miss Rose Kingsley 
(prefixed to each month), a piece of poetry for each day, and a 
space for notes, —a very pleasing and useful little volume. 
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New Epirions.—Thoughts on Religion and Philosophy. By 
Blaise Pascal. Translated by Isaac Taylor. (Otto Schulze and 
Co. 16s. net.) In the “ Astolat Oakleaf Series ” (A. C. Curtis, 
Guildford, 1s. net), we have On Gardens: Two Essays, by Francis 
Bacon and Abraham Cowley, and Friendship, by R. W. Emerson. 
We may remind our readers, first, that “ Astolat” is Guildford, 
and secondly, that these booklets are productions, and very 
creditable productions, of a provincial press. There is a tendency 
to the concentration of publishing as of other business activities 
in the great centres. It is good to see an effort in the contrary 
direction, and an effort that seems likely to attain success.—— 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. A Condensed Edition, with 
Introduction by H. Macpherson. (Oliphant, Anderson, and 
Ferrier. 1s. net.) The Four Socratic Dialogues of Plato. Trans- 
lated by Benjamin Jowett, M.A. With Introduction by Edward 
Caird, M.A. (Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net.)—The appropriate- 
ness of the term “Socratic,” as meaning illustrative of the per- 
sonality of Socrates, is evident enough in the “Apology,” the 
“Crito,” and the “Phaedo.” The “ Euthyphro” is added because 
it exhibits a highly characteristic example of his teaching on a 
matter of supreme importance,—the true nature of religion.—— 
Historical Studies, and Stray Studies: Second Series. By John 
Richard Green. (Macmillan and Co. 4s. net each volume.) 
Old Touraine: the Life and History of the Chateaux on the Loire. 











> 











By Theodore Andrea Cook, M.A. 2 vols. (Rivingtons. 16s.) 
In African Forest and Jungle. By Paul du Chaillu. (John 
Murray. 6s.) Manz Names. By A. W. Moore, M.A. (Elliot 





Pushing to the Front; ov, Success under Difficulties. 
(Gay and Bird. 3s. 6d.) 


Stock. 6s.) 
By Orison Swett Marden. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
eee 








Big Animal Picture Book, folio ....scsscessersesserseessvsessoessssesensesesenserses (Dean) 60 
B.rthday Book of Destiny, 12mo .............. Js sessssesseessestereeeeseees(Nichols) net 3/6 
Carnegie (Lady H.) and Jacob (Mrs. A.), The Infant Moralist, 8vo 
(R. B. Johnson) net 3/0 
Cook (T. A.), The Water Colour Drawings of J. M. W. Turner in the 
Mational Gallery, 460 ..........crcccccssersisesescesesconcoesescccecnsco ces ses (Cassell) net 63/0 
Craven (J.), Idylls of Yorkshire Dales, er 8vo sseseeeeee(Greening) 6/0 
Davidson (A. B.), Old Testament Prophecy, 8vo............ (T. & T. Clark) net 10/6 


Fenwick (E. H.), Value of Ureteric Meatoscopy in Obscure Diseases of the 
Kidney, 8vo ...(Churchill) 


Forbes (U. A.) and Bu er 8vo 








(F. E. Robinson) net 6/0 
Goddard (E.), Dreams for TIRE OP OVO cc rssssrvcccscssepccsseccet (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Head (B.), The Food of the Gods, cr 8vo ..(R. B. Johnson) 3/6 





Hobson (R. L.), Catalogue of the English Pottery in the Department of 
British and Mediaeval Antiquities of the British Museum, 4to 












(Oxford Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Hopwood (A.), Rhymes without Reason, cr 8VO .........ccccceeeeeee (Warne) net 2/6 
Horace: Odes and Secular Hymn, rendered into English Verse by W. C. 
GEN, CF BVO 2..000.00000000s.coreccsenerees serene cecsesces ces conece (Digby & Long) net 3/6 
Is not this the Christ ? by Musafir, cr 8V0............csscesceeees (Marshall Bros.) 6/0 
Macbean (L.), The Story of Pet Marjorie (Marjory Fleming), 8vo (Simpkin) 6/0 
MacNutt (F. B.), The Riches of Christ, Cr 8V0...........:.seeeeeenees (Rivingtons) 6/0 
Milroy (J. A.), Practical Physiological Chemistry, 8vo ..... (Churchill) net 5/0 
Moul (D.) and Kitton (F. G.), Picturesque Hertfordshire, 4to ‘ 
(F. E. Robinson) net 60 
Saunders (A.), The Master Mariner’s Legal Guide, er 8vo (E. Wilson) net 10,6 
Signatures aud Phot UN BBO cen cts intnce csnientsccsevsnmsonis (Sounenschein) net 5/0 
Slingsby (W. C.), Norway. the Northern Plaj ground, 8vo ...(Douglas) net 16,0 
Songs of the Vine, selected by W. G. Hutchison, cr 8vo (A. H. Bullen) net 3/6 
Staley (V.), Parochialia, cr 8vo .... soos coccccesccccesesee( MOWDray) net 2/6 


Stratton (F.), Brauches of the Vine. cr 8V0 .......ssee0.-.-( Marshall Bros.) 3/6 





SOME RARELY-TO-BE-PICKED-UP BARGAINS IN 


Street (M. J.), The Story of the Centenary Celebrati 
School Union, 1908, 460 e-vsussesncsrier rome kare 
Wakefield (E. 'S.), Thomas Wakefield, “Missionary and’ Goo.u:) 2. 26 










POP: OF BUDS vse. ccscidesedisscismnchtcek deceeh a Madre 
Webster (F. S.), The Beauty of the Saviour, cr 8vo .. arshall B 8) 36 
Wilcox (E. W.), Poems of Power, cr 8V0 .......cs000. (Gay & Bird) 36 
Wilkinson (F. H.), The Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, er 8rq.o* 88 
Williams (H. V.), Down West, cr 8vo . sti 2 

——______ 











“LIBERTY” YULE-TIDE GIFTs, 


THE LARGEST COLIECTION 
OF ARTISTIC, BEAUTIFUL, 
AND INEXPENSIVE. .... 
PRESENTS IN THE WORLD. 


PRICED CATALOGUE, with 750 illustrations, POST-FREE 
Inventors & Manufacturers 


LIBERTY & CO. (2 Artistic Wares & Fabrics) RTO ENT ST. 
So 42 4. & 8, 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGs 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm & Geo. L AW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR, 











Preserves the Hair, 

Beautifics the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’, 67 Hatton GaRpDEN, Lonpon, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
VINOLIA 


isa 
MILD SOAP 
for 
ROUGH WEATHER. 











Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE. French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons. 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. + agg 7 Ags any for 22s. 6d. 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wiamort Street, W. 


(Sample pair, 
(Sample pair, 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
Estes INSTITUTION. £12, 300,000, 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with Juli Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kina Wittram Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, S.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH. 





Genuine Antique Rugs 


are THIS DAY on SALE at 


HAMPTONS 


Hampton and Sons have just received direct from their resident 
agent in the East an important collection of genuine old Persian 
Rugs, including some pieces of exceptional rarity and interest. 


Every Rug is marked in plain figures at 


FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS than its 


current market value. Connoisseurs of Antique Rugs will find 
that these Bargains are well worthy of a visit of inspection. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


EsTaBLISHED 1824, 
Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 
DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
harles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
ane Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hule, Esq. 
ule dish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 


Fy AUgUStUS Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Nae 1 Bosanquet, Esq. Kdward Harbord Lushimgton, Esq. 


fou, Kenelm P. Bouverie. lion. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
qhomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionei Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. 4 Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, ! 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colouel I’, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


C.S.1. 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Bonus Year.—Participating Life Policies effected this year at full 
annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
quennial term ending December 31st next. 


Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
zpplication to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 
men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-— Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. Already divided, £6,160,000. 

T 0 Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

| bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 


FOR MUTUAL omanes 
LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcu Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches. 
Consultations free. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 











OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Browntn, F.R.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
1sth Edition post-free, 1s., from 
JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note NEw Appress—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C. 





MONTE FIANO, Grown and Exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN, Fiesole. 


It pays to send out 


SAMPLES 
of 


MONTE FIANO 


FREE 
ON 
APPLICATION 
Because its merits insure popularity. 
The Wine is excellent in quality, pure, and can be sold cheap because no 
middleman’s profits increase the price. 


Send post-card to Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 
34 Leadenhall Street, London, for Sample and Price-List. 


18/- per dozen. 10/6 per dozen half-bottles. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 352 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND .......-.--ceeeeeeesccoee sdvequseednecs £2,3386,639. 











i\' R.FREDERIC HARRISON will deliver ADDRESSES 
I at the HALL of CLIFFORD’S INN, THURSDAY, December 3lst, 
at 8 p.m., “The Day lof All the Dead,” FRIDAY, January Ist, at 5 p.m., 
ANNUAL ADDRESS to the POSITIVIST SOCIETY. Admission free. 


GENTLEMAN, aged 29, SEEKS SECRETARYSHIP 
or POST of TRUST. Experience, good references.—H. M. SIDE- 
BOTHAM, Petham, Canterbury. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHERSHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY.—The Senate 
are about to appoint a Teacher in Economic History at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science at asalary of £300 per annum.—Applications, 
accompanied by 25 copies of not more then three testimonials, together with 
a list of three persons to whom further reference may be made, should be sent 
to the University of London, South Kensington, S.W., and must reach the 
undersigned (from whom a schedule of duties may be obtained) not later 


than January 23rd, 1904, - 
A. W. RUCKER, Principal. 
RISTOL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—The Com- 


mittee REQUIRE, by February Ist, if possible, the services of an 
ASSISTANT-MASTER at the PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRE. A Graduate 
preferred, trained or otherwise experienced. In addition to the usual subjects 
of the Pupil Teachers’ Course, the Master appointed should be especially strong 
in Mathematics. Commencing salary £120, rising by annual increments of £10 
to £150.—Application forms, which must be received at this office before noon 
on January 18th, 1904, may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed fools- 
eap envelope to the SECRETARY, Guildhall, Bristol. December 2Ist, 1903. 


SSISTANT SECRETARY, TEACHERS’ GUILD.— 
tf Owing to the appointment of the present Officer to a post on the Staf 
of the University of London, there isa VACANCY in the Assistant Secretary- 
ship of the Guild. Salary. £100 per annum; hours, 38} weekly. Shorthand 
essential,—Applications (letter only), with not' more than three testimonials 
(copied), to TEACHERS’ GUILD, 74 Gower Street, London, W.C., before 
January 8th. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
F INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR T CHERS. Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations cf the National Froebe! Union and 
for the University of Cambri Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D’Arev Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


& MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
kKJe RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a TRAINING 
CULLEGE for SECONDARY ‘TEACHERS. Joarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Kev. tne Bishop of London. 
Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs. a year. 
—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


Pe tee! GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in higbest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Lllustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 







































MHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for tie Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public exuminations under the age of 16, Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, F 1erville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville Coll Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johuson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman, 


















DS ladys te BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 22nd. 


MYHE PORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARD.4.5 SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 

















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
: —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring Fr ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, S: 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPA 











im- 
L. 





)}ASTBOURNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
Y SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully i 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns aud hockey-ield. 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 





















T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful country. Education 
on modern lines. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Owen's College; Mis: 
SHORE. Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and 
Modern Languages, Tripos, Girton College. 


| get GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘‘ To 
follow right.’’ Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 
resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, ‘* L.,” Edgehill, Sydeniiam, Kent. 














eer COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Siupson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Statf 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.— Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 
if OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP wiil be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition te 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary Teachers. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGES 


- 


for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLS 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachers’ 
The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with that of 
Fees £65 a year 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 


Diplomas. 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. 


Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH,. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 


where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 


care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, 
laying-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. 
ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—For Pros- 

pectusand terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
of limited means, It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efiicient modern 
education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and occupy an 
exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library, gym- 
nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda playing-field. Fees £40 
to £45.—For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress, Mrs, HOCKLY, Uplands 
School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 

There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
S 7: PAs U7 Ss GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

Head-Mistress: 
Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, at the School, 


Colonies. 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, Class. Trip., Newnham College, Cambridge. 
or from Sir JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 





For girls from seven years of age. 








Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Trustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ Company. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904. 





AL D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 
for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation. 
Tennis, hockey field. References kindly permitted to Lord and Lady Shuttle- 
worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 
of Manchester, Lady Seale, Mrs. Boger, Mrs. Rippingall, and other parents.— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMMEL. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL, 

Boarding House: 2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
House-Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 25th. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 


J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 








——__, 
8s, 


? 


S M O N I C 
€ TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED, 
Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation over i 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of pers Epsom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and L 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard rons 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and needs 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Lan; out of 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a Universit mens, 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 7 om 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY l4rz, 1904. 


ELWYN HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-clags 


Girls’ School. Estab. 35years. Good Masters; Oxford Exam idi 
- : n . : ; 8.5 ridi 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comfont’ 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss 2 M 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, ee 
naga eng tae ———$_$___ 
NiV¥ H Res bey OF DURHAY 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of 
apply to the MASTER of University College, or the PRIN 
Hattield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


TON AW BS. OF DURHAYMXM 

DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. : 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

= lea Hostel apply to the LADY PKINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Jurham. 


nF 2 9.3 °o = Ss C0 HO Oy 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904, 
Boys intended for it can be received Next Term.—t'or particulars apply, Rey, 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. j 


NELSTED SCHOOL.—JUNIOR HOUSE, 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School, 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


A K BH A. M BC zk O88 L. 


The following additions will be Opened Next Term :—Old School (1584) . 
Restored and Fitted as Reading Room and Museum. A large Gymnasium 
adjoining the School. A Junior House. 

Additional Science Rooms and Workshop will be ready next summer, 

The Scholarship Examination is heldin April. There are Leaving Exhibitions 
from the School and 18 Scholarships at Cambridge connected with the School, 


EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 
near BOURNEMOUTH.—Smmall Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle. 
men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate, 
G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
ATHEDRAL SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 
School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large staff 
of Masters ; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Cadet Corps, and regular 
games.—For vacancies in the 3 bearding-houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, Hereford. 


: Naataenianiael VICARAGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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CIPAL of Bishop 
































Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified | 


Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
physical training and outdoor pursuits, Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
highly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackeuhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 


IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 
—KENSINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, St. Alban’s Road, 
Kensington Court, W. Boarding-House (licensed by the Council) — Miss 
MULLINER, 8 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. The Houseisina convenient 
and open situation about seven minutes walk from the School. The sanitation is 
certified, Special arrangements are made for children whose parentsare abroad, 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS is strongly 
2 RECOMMENDED by the Rev. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Blackheath. Healthy situation near London. Careful Christian 
training, and thorough education on modern lines., Great advantages offered 
also for elder girls wishing to continue special subjects. Excellent Professors. 
Good field and lawn for gaines, tennis, &c.—Box 18, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














qi ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
Class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals, the Misses 


Be 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-c Modern Education. Highest references. 







SS 








PE GRAMMAR SCHOOL for GIRLS, ROCHESTER. 





PUPILS attending this School can be RECEIVED as BOARDERS at 
“TREVINE,” BOLEY HILL, ROCHESTER.—For terms, &c., apply to 


Miss BALE. 
G\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
kK With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 











The Rev. R. G. BURY (late Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) RECEIVES a few 
PUPILS to prepare for University, &c. Special advantages. Highest 
references, 


hype COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Ad Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 

3, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 


iy. COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
“or boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


OVER COLLEGE—FIVE EXHIBITIONS (£20) for 

Sons of Officers or Clergy, Vacant for Next Term (January 22nd), SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£25—£60) will be Awarded upon Examination in March.— 
Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


a .. COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 
2 of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—Tor particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 
QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, labor: 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts. rifle range. Special advantages 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSE'[SHIRE.—Public 
School for professional classes, clergy, officers, barristers, &c., con- 

ducted on Chureh of Englaud principles. Best secular education. Governors: 
E. 8. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans 
of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others. Tea 
ntrance Scholarships offered on December 10th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 































PPYETTENHALL COLLEGE, vii WOLVERHAMPTON. 
COMMERCIAL AND PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 
Situation High and Healthy. 

Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, Workshops, Scholarships. 

For all particulars, apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, 
A inet 8-8 ate’ 5 OC 70-0: i. 
FOUR CHAF GROVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be AWARDED at 
end of JANUARY. 


For full particulars, apply HEAD-MASTER. 








=rAT 


Lun 





T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Part., M.P.. D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd,—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M, I, GARDINER, 





O. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS. (Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymnastics, military drill, and 


football, HOLIDAY CLASS BEGINS DECEMBER 30th, 
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oYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


Land-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c, 

d Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 
PRESIDEN?T— 

The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 


oYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
he LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 9th, 1904, The College 
repares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, and for the 
Prtord Honour Examinations. 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 to £75 a yeay, tenable for three 
sars, Will be offered for competition in July, 1904. 
1 For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


[MiVeRsity COLLEGE, LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, LONDON, 
GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—H. J. SPENSER, M.A., LL.D., 
late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

LENT TERM COMMENCES MONDAY, January 18th, 1904, The School 
is organised as a First-Grade Modern and Classical School, with Higher 
Commercial, Science, and Engineering Departments. 

For Prospectus apply to 


iculturists, 
For Agr ming ai 


The Rev. J! OHN 








T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Secretary. 


er ar -” 

ALTHAM COLLEGE, KEN T, 
i THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Public School Life and Education, with special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Recent Honours include: Classical Scholarship, Oxford; 
‘Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ to Naval Clerkships, &c. 
NEXT TERM JANUARY 15th.—Apply to Rev, The HEAD-MASTER, or 
to the SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kD President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean oP Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


| Flan ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
e 


MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 

Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, BR.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


ERCER’S SCHOOL, HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C. 


The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 19th, 1904. New 
boys will be entered on Monday, January 18th, 1904. Tuition Fee £10 10s. 























a year. 
For particulars, apply to Sir JOHN WATNEY, Mercer’s Hall, E.C., or to 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Head-Master at the School. 





?. BE E §, CUMBERLAN D— 
Publie School Education, Splendid situation on sea coast; fine buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, workshops, &c. Very valuable LEAVING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to Universities; at least EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR.- } 
SHIPS next MARCH. Fees for Board and Tuition, £52 to £33.—Apply, Rev. 


H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term, 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


\ YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX — 

Messrs: H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettres (Honours), University of France, with Staif of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and cl 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCT 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea. 
~Prospectus, references,and particulars on application. 


YING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 

Koys joining the School ia May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev, 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


MHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. 'T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A First-Grade School for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professional 
Examinations. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 26th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


NLENALMOND.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS on 

FRIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 

for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to 13.—Apply to the 
Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HIERTS.—Preference for | 
BOABDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 


Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 



































HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
RENCH.—Mr. J. C. POWELL, late Assistant-Master 
(Classical and Modern) at Uppingham School, is ARRANGING to TAKE 
a party of PUPILS to FRENCH SWITZERLAND for NEXT TERM (January 
—April.—For details apply to J. C. POWELL, Esq., Hinton Bluet Manor, 
Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 
Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 
FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 
English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchatel), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. ‘ 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting. Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music. Refs., 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders, 
Escort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


EIDELBERG, GERMANY.—High-Class School for 
Young Ladies. Conducted by Miss PANNEBAKKER and Miss EGTS, 
Beautifully situated; large garden; playgrounds; careful training—moral, 
mental, and physical ; excellent teaching ; University Lectures attended. Refs. : 
Viscountess Wolseley, Glynde, Sussex; Dr. Allan Menzies, St. Andrews Univ. 


RESDEN: A. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Detached house in the healthiest 

and most fashionable part of Dresden, near the ‘‘Grosse Garten.” Perfect 
sanitary arrangements, Home comforts. Large garden. ONLY TEN 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, and Art. 
Head-Mistress holds a Diploma of the Conservatoire of Music, Leipzig. 
Highest English references.—For Prospectus and full information pm to 
Mr. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


4\DUCATILON —Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian). 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 5.W. 


MS ee LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 
W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skillel care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge cf children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


PREPARATION for CIVIL SERVICE or ARMY 



































EXAMINATIONS. 


Moderate Fee. Highest References.—Lieutenant-Colonel SEAGRIM, care 
of J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


G OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
J LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


errs LIST OF SCHOOLS 
(Boys and GrIRis) 
AND TUTORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. 
Gives Particulars, Fees, &c., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools, 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 
J. & J. PATON, 148 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be sent 
free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
eg RIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


WN R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free’ of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
myo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT.- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM?—Apply for 
THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free, 
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CADETSHIPS. 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovutu), LTD., 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS. 
Established 1855, 
PORTSMOUTH.—Camden Buildings. 
LONDON.—21 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovurn), LTD., have supplied a large 
proportion of the Outtits for Cadets on joining 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA’ 
“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Portsmovutn), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 








NCOME-TAX.—_IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

on application to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, F.C, 


A R 
London : 


ROMWELL.—Offer for 


Half-Crown in Mint State, by Simon, 1658 








Just pub lished, 1s. net; by post, 1s. 1 
MY INEFFICIENOY: its Cian Cause. 
By A. C. PROFEIT, M.B. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street. 





Sale this rare Coin, Cromwell 
also three Autograph 











Signatures of the great Protector; lot £21. — Apply, “MARSTON,” Box Hl, 
The Spectator, 1 Welling gton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

OOKS WAN TED. —_ Following Prices Offered. Lord 

Lilford’s British Bird % 7 vols . £35; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 

£25; Delany, Autobiography, 6 vols., £2; ‘Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 1833 

or 1843. £10; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866, £4; Montaigne’s Essays 


Muthe x's History of Painting, £2 ; Tennyson’s Poems, i30 
; Essays, 1896, £2; Ackerman’s Public Schools, 1816, £10; 
em £4; Casanova's Memoirs, 12 vols., £5; Gardiner’s 
2 les. ; Swinburne’s Pcems, Moxon, 1866, £3; Analysis of 
Hurting I’ ield, 1816, 5; Dickens’ Great Ex) itions, 3 vols., 1861, £4; Bur- 
lington Arts C lub, Toth 1it Miniatures, 1889, £15, &e. Complete list of wants 
post-free. Highest prices given for Sporti: ig beoks and works on Costumes 
with Coloured Plates, Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous — ors, &e.; Books illustrated by ‘Alken, Cruikshank, 


3 vols., 1892, £5; 

or 1833, £5; Pate 
Arts of 

r, 3 vols., 




















Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, Beardsley, ke. Books bought in any quantity for 
cash.—HECTOR’S GRE 1A T BOOKSHOP, sIRMINGHAM, 

OOKS W: ANTED. —If you have any rare book, set of 

books, or lib: -y of value to dispose of, you will find it to your advantage 


to communicate v: us before disposing elsewhere, no matter what price you 
see offered for them. We pay the best cash prices. Send for our List, free.— 
JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham. 


JOOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Alithe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e. New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &c., &., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send p%rticulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall Ex ast, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 


YOOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 

DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's November Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 

Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


£519 10s. SWISS SKATING 


Tours to Grindelwald or Adelboden. 


or return tickets. 
r. LUNN’S and Mr. PEROWNE'S CRUISES, 
S.Y. ‘ Argonaut.’ 3,274 tons. 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECF Cruise. 28 days. Ticket Dover, 
Calais, Marseilles ine Inde xd, February 2nd, 1904. Other Cruises later. 
____ SOB ETARY, 4 , 5 Endsleigh Gardens, "Euston, N.W. 


Boor “LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 


BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 
RST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 
at or full particulars and other Tours, see special bills—Apply to THE BOOTH 
S$. CO. (Lta. )s BS Ac lelphi Terrace trand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool. 














AND TOBOGGANING 


10 days’ hotel accommodation, 


£21 








FI 















Ww INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Special Tours from £1 a Day. 
By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 
CEAN PASSAGE. 


SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA, STRAITS, 
CHINA, RIVER PLATE, &c. Berths reserved and Passages engaged by all 
Lines at lowest fares. No Booking fees. Short voyages for health or pleasure 
at low rates. Furniture, baggage, &c., packed and shipped orstored. Insurance 
effected. Full information gratis. “Apply to HOULDER BROTHERS and 





SCHEME. 


MAPLE & CO TURKEY CARPETS 


2000 2000 
TURKEY TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
Two Thousand 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 


in the World. 


2000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 


2000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free. 





A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. din, 
£7 10s. 





; OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 


ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from |; COUNTRY 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and § SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout, 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views, 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 








MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Ho Hotel, Har rogate. — 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





INVESTED FUNDS ...... £50,000,000. 


THE 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 








£10,196,661. 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOWMENTS—ANNUITIES. 
For the Quinquennium ended 3lst December, 1898, the large Reversionary 
Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on Sums Assured under 


the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, and provision made for Inter- 
mediate Bonuses | during the present Quinquennium. 





1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. 
JWEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOKS PURCHASED.—Gentlemen, Executors, and others 


will find it to their advantage to communicate with us before disposing in 
any other way of a Library or small collection of Books. Competent buyers 














CO. (Limited), 146 Leadenhall Street, E.C., or to the West End Office, 12 Pall 
Mall, London, S.W. 


sent any distance, List of Special Wants post-free. Rare Books supplied. State 
wants, Catalogue free—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
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po ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on, an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GO GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 
and more. 


You gt a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
OUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


8 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de Il’Opera, PARIS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


LONDON. 





A WORD OF ADVICE. 

“Those who are still in doubt as to the form a Christmas present 
should take would be well advised to send fora copy of the New Edition of 
the Catalogue of the Autotype Company, 74 New Oxford Street. It contains 
175 Illustrations of Autotype Reproductions of Famous Pictures, Ancient and 
Modern. Many old friends will be found in its attractive pages, and it is 
dificult to imagine a present more likely to give pleasure to the recipient than 
one of the beautiful Reproductions therein described. 

—Guardian, December 19th, 1903. 


The New Edition of THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE 
is now ready. 


It contains Complete List of the Company's Publications, arranged alpha- 
betically under artists’ names, 150 miniature Photographs of notable 
Autotypes, and numerous half-tone block illustrations, 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PLAYER’S » 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
1/7 per 4 1b. Tin, 1/5 per } 1b. Tin. 
5d. per oz. 43d. per oz. 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “‘ Navy Cut” and “‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 








BOOKS WANTED. 


All First Editions, Original Bindings, unless 
otherwise stated. 


EDWARD BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


Adlington’s Apuleius, The Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893 ; 25s. offered. 

Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813 ; Sense and Sensibility, 3 vols, 
1811; Mausfield Park, 3 vols., 1814; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; Northange. 
Abbey, and Persuasion, 4 vols., 1818; ist editions, 15s. each offered. 

Barrett’s Battle of Marathon: a Poem, 1820, £3 offered. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, 11 vols., 1843, £5 offered. 

Behmen’s Works, 4 vols., 1764-81, £2 offered. 

Borrow’s Zincali, 2 vols., 1841; Romany Rye, 2 vols., 1857 ; Wild Wales, 3 vols 
1862 ; Word Book of the Romany, 1874; Bible in Spain, 3 vols., 1843 
Ist editions, lds. each offered. 

Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; 25s. each offered. 

Bradshaw's Railway Guides (not Companions), paper covers, December, 1841 
January, 1842; March, 1845; £2 each offered. 

Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884, 30s. offered. 

Brontié’s Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, £3 offered. 

Browning’ s Bells and Pomegrar nates, 1841: Paracelsus, 1835 

Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 3 vols., 1888, 20s. offered. 

Burke's Armory and Extinct Peerage, 1883, 25s. 

Burlington Fine Art Club Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £18 offered, 

Bury’s Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 1831, 25s. offered. 

Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 1872, 2 vols., £2 offered. 

Chaucer’s Poetical Works, 1846 or 1852, 6 vols., 25s. offered, 

Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844, 15s. offered, 

Constable's Landscape § Scenery, 1830, £5 offered. 

Crealock’s Deer Stalking, 1892, £1 ) offerc ed. 

Creighton’s History of the Papacy, 5 vols., 1882-94, £3 offered. 

— Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 offered. 

Curtius’s History of Greece, 5 vols., 1868, 30s. offered. 

Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 30s. offered. 

Dawkins’s Cave Hunting, 1874; Early Man in Britain, 1880; 15s. each offered. 

Delany Autobiography, 6 vo 2 offered. 

Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871, 25s. offered. 

Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875, 50s. offered. 

Dowell's Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols., 1888, 25s. offered. 

Dresser’s Birds of Europe, 8 vols., £20 offered. 

Eliot's Scenes of Clerical Life, 185 58, Ist edition, 2 vols. .» 20s. offered, 

FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 offered. 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 offered. 

Freer's Henry IV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. offered. 

Freshfield’s T honon to T rent, 1865, 10s. ‘offered. 

Gardiner’s History of England, 2 vols., 1863, £2 offered. 

Germ (The), 1850, £3 offered, 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, £25 offered. 

Hamerton’s Etchings and Et sol rs, 1868 or 1880, 30s. mk offered. 

Hawbuck Grange, 1547, £2 offered. 

Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edition, 1857, 25s. offered. 

Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols.. Coloured Plates, 50s. offered. 

Jackson's Old Paris, 1878, 2 vols.; French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881; Cours 
of the Tuileries, 2 vols., 1523; 25s. each offered. 

James's (G. P. R.) Novels, 21 vols., 1845-49, £4 oifered, 

Jerrol d's Men of Character, 3 vols. , 1838, £2 offered. 

Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Memoirs Richard III., 1862; Court of 
England during the Stuarts, 4 vols., 1840; 30s. each offered. 

Jorrocks's Jaunts, 2nd edition, 1815, £10 offered. 

Keats’s Life, Letters, and Literary Kemaius, 2 vols., 1848, 10s. offered. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, £5 offered, 

Lang’s Ballads, 1872, 25s. offered. 

Life of a Sportsman, coloure: 1 plates, 1842, £8 offered, 

Lord Lilford's Birds, 7 vols, or 36 parts, £35 offered. 

Lycett’s Views in Australia, 1824, £2 offered. 

Maiton’s Coloured Views of Dublin, 1792, 2, £5 offered. 

Marlowe’s Works, edited by Bullen, 3 vols., 1885, 15s. offered. 

Meredith’s Evan Harrington, Ist editi > vols.; Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Richard Feverel, 3 vols., 1859; Rhoda Fleming, 3 vols., 1865; 15s. 
each offered. 

— (George) Poems, 1851, £5 offered. 

— Works, édition-de-lure, 32 vols., 1896, £9 offered. 

Mommsen’s History of Rome, 1868, 4 vols., £2 offered. 

Original Poetry by Victor and Casire, 1810, high price paid. 

Orme’s British Field Sports, coloured plates, 1807, £15 offered. 

Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 12 numbers, 1856, £2 offered. 

Pamphlets which may possibly be found bound up with others: £3 each 
offered for ‘‘A Proposal for an Associ ation of Philanthropists,”’ Dublin, 
1811; ‘‘ Letter to Lord Ellenborough,” Barnstaple, about 1812; ‘‘ The 
Necessity of Atheism,” 1811. 

Papworth’ s British Armorials, 1874, £2 offered. 

Pater’s Essays from the Guardian. 1896, £2 offered, 

Pepys’s Diary, 10 vols., 1893, £2 offered. 

Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Poems by J. R., 1850 ; £4 each offered. 

Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830 ; P oetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; £4 each offered. 

Poetical Essay on the Existing State of Things, 1811; Posthumous Fragments 
of Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £5 each offered. 

Propert’s History Miniature Art, 1887, £12 offered. 

Rawlinson’s Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, 1873, £1 offered. 

Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1880, £10 offered. 

Roadster’s Album, 1845, £10 offered. 

Robinson’s Diary, 3 vols., 1869 10s. offered. 

Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865, 25s. offered. 

Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798, £2 offered. 

Scott’s Novels, Border edition, 48 vols., 1893, £5 offered. 

— Waverley, Ist edition, 3 vols., 1814; Tales of My Landlord, 1st edition, 
1st series, 4 vols., 1816; Guy Mannering, 3 vols., Ist edition, 1815; £15 
each offered if in paper boards, rough edges, with white labels on the backs. 

Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843, £3 offered. 

Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, £10 offered. 

Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893, £6 offered. 

Smith’s British Mezzo Portr its, 5 vols., 1878-83, £5 offered. 

Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 1839-42, 9 vols., £25 offered. 

Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh edition, £25 offered. 

— Child’s Garden of Verses, 1885; An Inland Voyage, 1878; Stevenson’s 
Edinburgh, 1879; New Ar: abian Nights, 2 vols., 1882; Travels with a 
——T 1879; Virginibus Puerisque, 1881; all ‘Ist editions, 20s. each 
offered. 

Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881, £2 offered. 

ennyson’s The Window, and The Victim, privately printed, 1867, at Canford 
Manor; Tennyson's Lover’s Tale, 1833; £20 each offered. 

Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, in 20 monthly numbers, £20 offered, 

Titmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, £2 offered. 

Tudor Montaigne, edited by Henley, 1592, 3 vols., £5 offered. 

Von Sybel’s History of the French Revolution, 4 vols., 1867, 50s. offered. 

Vestail and Owen’s River Thames, 1828, 50s. offered. 

Westmacott's The English Spy, 1825, 2 vols., £5 offered. 

Please report First Editions of eminent authors; also Presentation Copies 
with inscriptions written inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, Shelley, 
Stevenson, Keats, Lamb, Tennyson, &c., &c, Special List Wants free. Fancy 
Prices paid, 


; £2 each offered, 
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Owing to the fact that Christmas Day falls on a Friday, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN» 
of December 26th ts issued to the public to-day (Thursday), 
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To-day’s issue of . . 


“The COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Contains the following Articles, amongst numeroys 











others of special interest to all Country Lovers 





and Dwellers out of Town. 


CHRISTMAS HUNTING IN IRELAND. 

THE PIKE OF MARTIN’S POND. 

FOOD AND MESSING IN THE YEOMANRY. 
FOWLS ON THE GAME PRESERVE. 
FERRETS AND FERRETING. 





HOW TO BREAK A RETRIEVER. 

A DAY AMONG FRENCH FARMERS. 

MY STABLES AND HOMESTEAD. (Country Home Series.) 
HOLLIES IN PARK AND GARDEN. 

COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. 





Ask your Newsagent to send you 


TO-DAY'S “COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


IT CONTAINS AN OFFER OF 


LARGER ACROSTIC, PHOTOGRAPHIC, AND QUOTATION PRIZES 


THAN ANY OTHER NEWSPAPER. 











Price 60. weekly, at all Newsagents and Bookstalts. 





Offices: 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
i COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
LORODYNE is admitted by the profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 


ever discovered. 


ORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 


Asthma. 


LORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 


Fever, Croup, Ague. 


LORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 


Dysenter: 


10 RODYNE aiotealty ottte short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 


Spasms. 


ache, and Meningitis, 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which single 


medicine I sh 
all others, 
of a large 
rm, 
stamp. 
and 4s. 6d. 


ould prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally useful, to the exclusion of 
I should say CuLoRopYNE. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 
number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation.” 

genuine without the words ** Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government 
verwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
SoLte Manuracturers—J. T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 








ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
tices, Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

Nanufacturers, &c., on application. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
B SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 





910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS OL be 
“9 iP repayable on demand, “2 jo 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. é , 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


——— 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 





Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





NED UNION BANE’ of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





Paid-up Capital .....rssecsescessessorees9500,000 
Reserve Fund .........0000 a ... £1,000,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 









HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 


terms which may be ascertained on application, 





HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 


of the Printed Editions of 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


in the Library of the British and Foreign 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Compiled by 
T. H. DARLOW, M.A., and H. F. MOULE, M.A. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, large paper, 
Bound in dark blue buckram, top edges gilt. 
Vol. I., ENGLISH, now ready. 

This Catalogue exhibits the historical develop- 
ment of the English text, enumerating nearly 1,000 
different editions before A.D. 1800. It gives full 
bibliographical details of every early and important 
edition. 

Vol. II., OTHER LANGUAGES, 
ready in 1904, 

Price of the two volumes (not sold separately), 

31s, 6d. net. 

Only 500 copies printed, of which 450, numbered 
and signed, are for sale in England and America, 


To be obtained only from 
The Publishing Superintendent, 
Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE NS. 


SGRAND PRIX” 
Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LEADENHALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 

















CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 





Yearly. Half- Quar- 
yearly.  terly. 
#1 86..01443..072 


Including postage to any 
part of the United King- 
dom de ann ove 

Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 





China, &c. oe «60 owe ss 212 G.,. 0163... 08 2 





THE 


“MIDGET” 
SERIES. 


‘A dainty and acceptable SUBSTI- 
TUTE for the BIRTHDAY or CHRIST- 
MAS CARD.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


3 in. by 24in. 

Fancy leather bindings, 2s. 6d.each. Fancy boards, 
gilt edges, 1s. each. Uniform with “ Victoria: 
the Good Queen and Empress.” 

Each of these little books can be purchased 
separately. Many popular books of this character, 
published in the early part of this century, are now 
worth their weight in gold. 

‘*Each volume is in a little box, small enough to 
go into your waistcoat pocket, and so well got up as 
to please the most exacting taste.’””—Outlook. 





THE LATEST ADDITION TO THIS SERIES, 
JUST READY :— 


A POSY OF VERSE 
FROM HERRICK. 


Daintily Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON, 
Fancy boards, Is. 


One Shilling, bound in white and blue; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf, 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


By Exvranor Buiiey. With numerous Illus- 
trati-us of Her Majesty, from Authentic 
Sources, 


One Shilling, bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, in calf 
binding. 


LIFE OF EDWARD VII.: King 


of Great Brita and Ireland, and Emperor of 
India. By ELEANOR BULLEY. 

“A dear little volume. It contains about twenty 
admirably reproduced illustrations, and is so small 
that any really loyal person can go about with the 
Life of the King in his watchpocket.”—Queen. 

«* The daintiest little book we have seen.” —Record, 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf, 


THE MIDGET LONDON. 


‘It would be difficult to find a more complete 
pocket companion to England’s capital.” —Queen. 

“The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and 
nothing so excellent has before been published.” 

—Black and White. 

This volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly all 
of which have been specially Photographed for this 
tiny volume, 


FIFTH EDITION.—One Shilling, bound in white; 
2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and 


Empress. By ELEANOR BULLEY. Dedicated to 
Children in all places of her Imperial Majesty’s 
Dominions. The Illustrations are from well- 
known Historical Pictures. 

“Certain to please.”—Spectator. 

*“*Excellent.”—School Guardian, 

“Very pretty little souvenir.”—Queen. 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, bound 
in calf. 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH 


BOOK. Pictured by CHARLES Rosrnsoyn. 
Each opening has a specially drawn Outline 
Illustration, with space for the Signature of 
Friends or well-known people. The subjects of 
the Illustrations practically include everything 
connected with the Coronation. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. _ By 
Mark Lemon. With Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. Fancy boards, ls.; 2s. 6d., bound in 
calf, 


THE STORY WITHOUT AN END. 
By Frieprich WILHELM Carove. Told in 
English by Sarau Austix. With Illustrations 
by Aimée G. Clifford. Fancy boards, 1s.; 2s.6d., 
bound in calf. 


SONGS OF INNOCENCE. By 
Wirt11aAM Bake. With Illustrations by Celia 
Levetus. Fancy boards, ls,; 2s.6d., bound in 
calf, 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF 
CHRISTENDOM. With Illustrations by A. G. 
Walker. Fancy boards, Is.; 2s. 6d., bound in 
calf, 


FAVOURITE FABLES FOR TINY 
TROTS. With Illustrations by A. S. Wilkinson. 
Fancy boards, 1s.; 2s. 6d., bound in calf, 





% 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 
44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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The JANUARY . 
INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


Will be on Sale at all Booksellers’ and Railway 


Bookstalls on December 28th, 





CONTENTS. 


LAND MONOPOLY: THE APPEAL TO 
HISTORY. 


LAND REFORM versus PROTECTION. 


C. P, TREVELYAN, M.P. 
A RIDE IN MONASTIR. 
H. W. NEVINSON. 


ERNEST VON KOERBER, THE AUSTRIAN 
PREMIER. FRANCIS J. HIRST, 


MOTORING. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


“THE MEANEST OF GREEK TRAGEDIES.” 
GILBERT MURRAY. 
CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 


NATIVE LABOUR IN SOUTH 


Hon. GEORGE PEEL, 
AFRICA. 

Rev. J. S. MOFFAT. 
PROTECTION AND THE WOOL TRADE, 


J. H. CLAPHAM. 
MR. BURDEN. Chaps. V. & VI. 


A CATHOLIC REVOLUTIONARY. 


HILAIRE BELOC. 


A. L, LILLEY. 


Other Reviews. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 


MAGAZINE. 


London : 


LONGMAN’S 


JANUARY, 1904. Price SIXPENCE. 


NATURE'S COMEDIAN. By W. E. Norris. Chaps, 13-14, 

MARINE STEAM TURBINES. By Rozert Croumie. 

THE KING’S NOSE. By MarGaret ARMOUR, 

SOME SCOUTS—BUT NOT SCOUTING. By Captain A. O. VaucHan. 

LAMENT FOR FIONAVAR. By Eva Gore-Booru. 

HUMOURS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. By Lovisa Jezs, 

THE BROWN PUPPY. By Eten Apa Smit. 

RAHEL VARNHAGEN: THE GERMAN SIBYL OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Mary HarGRave. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 


By Dr. INGLIS, 





(Rejected.) 
Price 6d.; post-free 7d. 


In this Essay the question of Inspiration is treated from a fresh 


point of view. The Author endeavours to show that the Bible 


is of superhuman, but not supernatural origin. 


A. BONNER, 1 and 2 Took’s Court, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
ABRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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A RECORD IN 


HIGH-CLASS PERIODICALS, 
1900-1903. 








We have examined the Books of the 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


30th, 1900, ana 
30th, 1903, and 


for the year ending November 
for the year ending November 
certify that the Sales of this Periodical have increased 
Eighty-one per cent. during the period. The increas 
has been progressive, and the Sales for the month of 
November, 1903, are more than double what they were 


for the month of November, 1909. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 


Chartered Accountants. 


Lonpon, December 9th, 1903. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


“BROAD VIEWS.” 


A New Monthly Periodical dealing with all subjects of generat 
interest without regard to conventional habits of thought, 
Edited by A. P. SINNETT. 

TO BE PUBLISHED ON THE list OF JANUARY, 1904, 
Price 1s. 6d. 








This Periodical is designed to be a first-class Review dealing 
with Politics, Literature, and Passing Events, without regard to 
Party interests, and at the same time to provide a vehicle for 
the free discussion of subjects which conventional prejudice 
practically excludes from similar publications already in 
existence. 

In this way, the numerous investigations of profound import- 
ance relating to ultra-physical aspects of Nature, to which most 
Reviews of this kind pay inadequate attention, will be freely 
treated in “ BROAD VIEWS.” 


Yearly Subscription, 15s. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.. Limited, 
DRYDEN HOUSE, GERRARD STREET, LONDON, wW. 





NOW READY. . 


HISTORY OF 
OLD ENGLISH PORCELAIN 


By M. L. SOLON, the well-known Potter, 
Artist, and Collector. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 68 Coloured and other Plates. 


In one handsome volume, royal 8vo, price Two GUINEAS net. 


London : 


MHE STORY OF PET MARJORIE. 
Numerous Unpublished Writings, Portraits, and other Relics of 
Sir W. SCOTT S gifted Child Friend. 
Price 6s. 
Srypxix, Marswatt, Hamittoy, Kent and Co., Limited. 


BEMROSE and SONS, Ltd., 4 Snow Hill, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND COS LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 


w. E. GLADSTONE. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In Three Volumes 8vo, 42s, net. 








By LORD AVEBURY. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 1900-1903. 


$vo, 78. 6d. net. 





THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
EVELINA. By Fanxy Burney. With an Introduction 


by Austin Dosson, and Illustrations by Huca Tuomson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, elegant, gilt edges, 6s.; also with uncut edges, paper label, 6s. 
Daily Tolegraphe—“ It is an ideal combination of talent, and the result is an 
exquisite book.” 


GIORDANO BRUNO. By J. Lewis McIntynz, 
M.A. D.Sc. With Photogravure Plate, 8vo, 10s. net. 
Morning Post.—‘‘ Will be welcomed by all who are interested in the history 
of thought as the first adequate study in our language of the lifeand philosophy 
of one who ranks among the pioneers of the modern world.” 


THE ROMANS ON THE RIVIERA AND 
THE RHONE. 


A Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman Province. 
By W. H. (BULLOCK) HALL, F.B.G.S. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘ The reader who is wise enough to take this volume 
with him will find that every walk along the coast from Genoa to the Rhone 
will gain in interest and expand in knowledge.” 











THE SOUL: a Study and an Argument. 
Syme. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘It displays a bold originality...... Mr. Syme works out a 
singularly bold and fascinating theory...... A writer who is certainly eminently 
suggestive.” 


By Davip 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 








PUNCH.—‘‘ The ‘CORNHILL’ is always among the brightest of the maga- 
zines, dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 


THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


Annual Subseription, including postage to any ad- 
dress in the Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance. 


A. E. W. MASON 


Author of that very popular Novel 
“THE FOUR FEATHERS” 
Begins in the January Number 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
Entitled 


THE TRUANTS 


which will be continued throughout the year. 





Mr. 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains in addition Contributions by: 
Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE; Mrs. MARGARET 
L. WOODS; the Rt. Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, 
P.C., G.C.B.; the late Sir JOHN ROBINSON ; 
Mr. ANDREW LANG; LADY BROOME; 
Dr. RICHARD GARNETT, C.B.; Viscount 
ST. CYRES; Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN; &c., &c., 

and forms a very strong issue of the Magazine. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the 
Publishers. 


Lordon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. 10d. 


THE GREAT FOLK of OLD MARYLEBONE. 


By Mrs. BAILLIE SAUNDERS. 


Acharming History of bygone ry ree with Chapters on CHARLES 
DICKENS, the BROWNINGS, and CHARLES WESLEY in connection with 


the old Borough, and many unpublished local Anecdotes about them, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Sir Horace Rumbold’s Further Recollec- 
tions of a Diplomatist. 3%,‘ Bight Bo,,S 


Horace Rumsoup, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 1 vol. demy 8vo, lds. net. 


ATHENZUM.—* Sir Horace Rumbold in ‘Further Recollections of a 
Diplomatist’ is even more interesting than he was in his earlier volumes.” 





Round Kangchenjunga: a Narrative of 


Mountain Travel and Exploration. By Doveias W. Fresurietp, Author 
of “The Exploration of the Caucasus.” With more than 40 magnificent 
Illustrations from Photographs by Signor V. Seria, and 2 Maps, royal 
8vo, 18s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“Mr. Freshfield has given a delightful description of 
art of that roof of the world which is still little known; he has a keen eye 
or natural scenery and for picturesque incident with a happy knack of 

pleasant illustration. Altogether the book is one to read, and it appeals to 
various tastes.” 





F. C. G.’s Political Caricatures, 1908. 


By F. Carrutuers Goutp. A Volume containing 104 Cartoons that 
have appeared in the Westminster Gazette during the present year. Hand- 
somely bound, super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 100 Large-Paper Copies, signed by 
F GOULD and numbered, £2 2s. net. 


& 





FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
My Memoirs. By Henri Srepuan vz Browirz, 


the famous Paris Correspondent of the Times. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 
lis. net. 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


Dean Pigou’s Odds and Ends. By the 


— Rev. F. Picov, Dean of Bristol, Author of ‘Phases of My Life.” 
6s. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Three Rolling Stones in Japan. By GiLBert 


Watson. With Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 
GRAPHIC.—“ The book is packed full of admirable anecdote.” 


Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia. By E. B. 


KENNEDY. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. aet. 











SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BCOK. 
Memories of the Months. (Third Series.) 


By the Right Hon. Sir Herrert Maxwett, Bart., M.P. With Photo- 
gravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Lady Anne’s Walk. By Eveanor ALEXANDER 


With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Pat M‘Carty, 


Rhymes. By J. STEVENSON. 





Farmer of Antrim: his 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





A HANDY GUIDE TO THE REPORT OF THE WAR COMMISSION. 


The Problem of the Army. By L. 8. 


Amery, Editor of “The Times History of the War in South Africa.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 





Imperial Fiscal Reform. By Sir Vincent 
H 


. P. Cartuarp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION. 


Talks with Mr. Gladstone. By the Hon. 


L. A. Tottemacue. Large crown 8vo, with a Portrait of Mr. Gladstone, 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Even in the matter of talking, if Gladstone is to look for 
immortality the vates sacer to whom he must go is far less Mr. Morley than 
Mr. Lionel Tollemache, who cannot have spent as many minutes in his com- 
pany as Mr. Morley spent hours. But in ‘Talks with Mr. Gladstone’ one 
sees and hears the talker; here [iu Morley’s Life] we read him, and it is quite 
another thing.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl. 


By DOROTHY CONYERS. 
PUNCH.—“ Dijjicull would it be, nowadays, to find a sporting novel showing 
such genuine appreciation of Irish wit and humour, giving pictures so vivid and 
true of Inish life and character, all fitted into a good story written na hearty, 
Frank, fresh, go-at-a-spanking-pace style, topping all obstacles from cover to cover, 
as ‘ The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl.’”’ 


The Nebuly Coat. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER. (Fourth Impression.) 


SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Meade Falkuer has already established a well-founded 
claim to the gratitude of the reading public by two admirably written and 
engrossing romances,—‘ The Lost Stradivarius’ and ‘Moonfleet.’ In the 
remarkable volume before us he has, in our opinion, improved on the high 
standard of excellence attained in his earlier efforts.” 


The Beryl Stones. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author of ‘‘Cynthia’s Way.” (Third Impression.) 
SPECTATOR.—* It is not ofien that a reviewer is sorry to finish a book. 
‘The Beryl Stones’ has given us that unusual experience. Ursula, the heroine, 
is an admirable figure, and everything else in the book is good.” 





(Fourth Impression in Press.) 





Illustrated by the Author, and a Map. 
London: H, J, GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS AND THE NEW YEAR 


JAMES ORROCK: Painter, Connoisseur, Collector. (The Soy a 


Modern English Art.) By BYRON WEBBER. Illustrated by 97 Photogravure Plates and about 90 Half-tones. Limited Edition, 2 2 vols, large 

linen gilt. Price TEN GUINEAS net. ‘ 
“‘ All the great native masters who have given real distinction to the practice of the arts are represented in a fine series of photogravure plates,”—p, 
“Two magnificent volumes,” —Truth. i — 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuarizs Reape. Fdition de Luxe 


with 16 Photogravure Plates and 84 Half-tones by M. B. Hewrrpinge, large 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, net. Other Editions of this famous 

as follows ;:—The Elzevir Edition, in 4 vols. post 8vo, bound in buckram, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each vol., 6s. the set, 4 
Library Edition, set in bold type, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. The St. Martin’s Library Edition, set in large type and printed on ‘fine pepen 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net. The Picture-Cover Edition, post Svo, Illustrated, boards, 2s. The Cheap Edition medion st 
picture cover, 6d. ’ um Bro, 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, commonly called in England The 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Translated from the Arabic, with Notes, by ‘EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. Illustrated with many hu 
Engravings from Desigus by Harvey. Edited by EDWARD STANLEY POOLE. 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. ‘dred 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each, 


LONDON. With 125 Illustrations. EAST LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece by 
UL, 


F. S, Watxenr, R.E., and 55 Mlustrations by Pain Mar, L. Ravgy af 


WESTMINSTER. With an Etched Frontispiece by ond dcouen Preaeis, 


F.S. Warren, R.E., and 130 Illustrations by W1LLIAM PaTTEN and others 


SOUTH LONDON. With an Etched Frontispiece | JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and Saladin, By 


by F. S. Watxer, R.E., and 118 Illustrations. Watrter Besant and E. H. Parmer. With Map and 11 Mlustrations, 


BOOKS BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES, from|A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN 


the Accession of Queen Victoria to the General Electixn Mal 1880. TIMES. 1 vol. crown 80, cloth, 6s.— Also a CHEAP POPULAR 
LIBRARY EDITION, 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each.—Also a EDITION, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each.—And the 

JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1083,in| A AISTORY OF THE FOUR GEORGES 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each. AND OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. By Justix McCanruy and Ivan 
HuntLy McCarruy. 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 


N TIMES. ; 
A vol stro ts a Ss . oo 8vo, age - TH E REIGN OF QUEEN A N NE. 2 vols, 
crown v0, cloth, 6s. 














demy Svo, cloth, 123. each. 


REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
DR. GEORGE MACDONALD’S COMPLETE | BRET HARTE’S COMPLETE POETICAL 


POETICAL WORKS. Arranged aud Revised by HimseLr. 2 vols. WORKS, including ‘‘Some Later Verses.” Crown 8vo, buckram, 4s, 6d, 
crown 8yvo, buckram, 12s. 


BOOKS BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. | peRCY BYSSHE SHELLEY’S COMPLETE 


Works or Faxcy anp IMAGINATION. 10 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, r , 
in cloth case. 2s. ; or the Volumes may be had separately, in Grolier —, bed — Bele ach. (‘The POETICAL Wontes 
cloth, at 2s. 6d. each. Vol. J. Within and Without—The Hidden Life. 3vols. The PROSE WORKS, in 2 vols.) B a 
Vol. Il. The Disciple—The Gospel Women—Book of Sonnets—Organ ‘id 2 oe ee 

Songs. Vol. III. Violin iain s—Songs of the Days and Nights—A Book 


of Dreams—Roadside Poems—Poems for Children. Vol. IV. Parables— 

Ballads—Secotch Songs. Vols. V. and VI. Phantastes: a Faerie Romance. ’ m 

Vol. VIL. The Portent. Vol. VIII. The Light Princess—The Giaut’s PHIL MAY S SKETCH BOOK. Containing 
Heart—Shadows. Vol. IX. Cross Purposes—The Golden Key—The 54 Cartoons by the great Humorous Artist. Large folio, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


Carasoyn—Little Daylight. Vol. X. The Cruel Painter—The Wow o’ Rivven 


—The Uastle—The Broken Swords—The Grey Wolf—Uncle Cornelius. HANDLEY CROSS M J k ’ H 
; or, Mr. Jorrockss Hunt, 
ROBE RT B U C H A N A N’ S COMPLETE By Ropert Surtees. With 79 Illustrations by Joun Leecu. Post 8v0, 


POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, cloth, 28, 











THE Si. MARTIN’ s LIBRARY. Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edzes, 3s. net each. 


SAAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS. By Rosrrr Louis | THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. By Cuartzs Reaper. 
DN **IT IS NEVER TUO LATE TO MEND.” By Cuartes Reape, 
VIRGINIBUS. ” PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By Rozert Lovis | THE DEEMSTER. By Haru Carne. 
STEVENSON. UNDER THE GREENW tei TREE. By Tuomas Harpy, 
THE POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from STEVENSON’S WORKS. THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricnarp Jrrrerizs. 
NEW ARABIAN NiGHTS. By Rozserr Lovis STEVENSON. WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wivgre CoLiins. MARK TWAIN’S SKETCH 
ALL SORTS ANv CONDITIONS OF MEN. By Sir WaLtse BESANT. CONDENSED NOVELS. (the “TWO SERIES in 1 vol. ) By Brer Harte, 


SOME POPULAR 3s. 6d. BOOKS. 
ARTEMUS WARD’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Portrait. LARWOOD AND HOTTEN’S HISTORY OF SIGNBOARDS. With 94 Illus 
ASHTON’S SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN: ANNE, With 84 trations. 
Illustrations THE MACLISE GALLERY. Edited by Wittram Bates. With 85 Portraits, 
BESANT’S FIFTY zeae? £60. ay ith 144 Illustrations. MAX O’RELL’S HER ROYAL HIGHNES3 WOMAN. 
ASPARD DE COLIGNY. With Portrait. ie 
. Cie RICHARD WHITTINGTON, With Frontispiece. ” » BETWEEN OURSELVES. 
BILL. NYE’S co! MIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. With 146 ” RAMBLES IN WOMANLAND. 
fllustrations : MY FIRST BOOK. By 22 Popular Authors. Profusely Illustrated, 
FOX BOURNE’S STORY OF a MERCHANTS. With 32 Illustrations. | THE OLD DRAMATISTS: Ben Jonson (3 vole} Chapman’s Works 
BRAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES (3 vols.) ; Marlowe (1 vol.); Massinger (1 vol.) 
BRET HARTE’S CHOICE WORKS. * Wi on 50 Illustrations, OSBORNE’S gee CANADA. With Map. 
BijEWERS DICTIONARY OF MIRACLE POE'S CHOICE WORKS: Poetry, Stories, Essay 
READER’S HANDBOOK OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, | ALFRED RIMMER S RAMBLES ROUND ETON AND HARROW. With 52 
AND PLOTS OF NOVELS. Illustrations 
CHAUCER FOR CHILDREN, By Mrs. Hawers. With Coloured Plates and i - - attato ENGLAND WITH DICKENS. With 58 Illus 
Woodceuts. rations. 
GEORGE COLMAN’S BROAD GRINS. SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. 8y Dr. W. J. Rotre. With 42 Illustrations, 
—. Caan a LIFE. By BuancadarD JERROLD. With 84 Illus- | SHERIDAN’S COMPLETE WORKS. 
tratio pit So FOR CHILDREN. With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 
SIR CHARLES DILKE’S THE BRITISH EMPIRE. ; STRUTT’S SPORTS _ PASTIMES. With 140 Dlustrations. 
AUSTIN DOBSON’S THOMAS BEWICK AND HIS PUPILS. With 95 | DEAN SWIFT'S CHOIC E WORKS. With Portrait and Facsimiles, 
lllustrations. THACKERAYANA., Illustrated. 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS. TIMBS’ CLUBS AND CLUB LIFE IN LONDON. With 41 Illustrations 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THOUGHT. By Txxopore TarYLor. ” sags ooh Di ei aaa AND ECCENTRICITIES, With 48 Illus- 
REV E. J. HARDY’S LOVE, COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE. 
THOMAS HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS. With 200 Illustrations, TURNER’S TIFE. “AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Water Tuornsuzy. 
THEODORE HOOK’S CHOICE HUMOROUS WORKS. With 10 Illustrations. 
JONES'S le RING LORE. With 300 Illustrations. A BICTIONASE OF WORDS, FACTS, AND PHRASES, By Erez 
ROWNS AND CORONAT IONS. With 91 Illustrations. 
A KIPLING PRIMER. By F. L. Kyowxes. With 2 Portraits. WRIGHT s CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES, With 300 Illus 
CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE WORKS. With 2 Portraits and Facsimile. trations. 
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